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HOUSE or COMMONS, 


Ox TvzsDar, Dec. 16th, 1798. 


S ſoon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
& his ſeat, he moved, that the Order of the Day 


for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee on 
the confideration of the State of the Nation,” be read, + | 
which being done accordingly, together with the Order | 
for referring the Report of the Committee appointed 
. to take and report the examinations of the King's 
Phyſicians, and the Report of the Committee appointed | | 
to ſearch for, examine and report Precedents, &c. to | 
the ſaid Committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | | 
moved, © that the Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 1 
which having been on the queſtion put, and agreed ; | 
to, Brook Watſon, Eſq. took the Chair at the Table. | I 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer began his ſpeech N | 
with declaring, that the Houſe were then in a Com- | | 
mittee to take into conſideration the State of the { 
Nation, under circumſtances the moſt calamitous and 
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important that had ever befallen the country at almoſt | | 
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any period. It was then a century ago ſince any thing 
of equal importance had engaged the attention of that i! 
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Houſe. The circumſtance that had then occurred was 
the Revolution, between which, however, and the preſent 
tircumſtance, there was a great and eſſential difference. 
At that time the two Houſes bad to provide for the 
filling up of a Throne that was vacant by the abdica- 
tion of James the Second; at preſent they had to 
provide for the exerciſe of the Royal Authority, when 
his Majeſty's political capacity was whole and entire, 
and the throne conſequently full, although in fa all 
the functions of the executive government were ſuſ- 
pended, but which ſuſpenſion they Ad every reaſon 
to expect would be but temporary. There could not, 
he ſaid, be but one ſentiment upon that head, which 
was, that the moſt ſanguine of his Majeſty's phyſicians 
could not effect a cure more ſpeedily, than it was the 
anxious wiſh of every man in that Houſe, and every 
deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects, that his cure 
0 might be effected, and that he might thence be enabled 
again to reſume the exerciſe of his own authority. 
| During the temporary continuance, hawever, of his 
: | Majeſty's malady, it was their indiſpenſible duty to 
provide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature, in order 
that a due regard might be had to the ſafety of the 
Crown, and the intereſts of the People. The firſt Re- 
port. before the Committee eſtabliſhed the melancholy 
fat, that had rendered their deliberations neceſſary ; 
the ſecond contained a collection of ſuch Precedents, 
: ſelected from the hiſtory of former times, as were in 
Y any degree analogous to the preſent unfortunate ſitua- 
tion of the country, although he would not undertake 
to ſay that ſtill more Precedenti might not have been 
found, yet ſuch as the Report contained, would ſerve 
to throw a conſiderable degree of light on the ſuhject, 
and point out to the Houſe the mage of proceeding 
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moſt proper to be adopted, Notwithſtanding the mag - 
nitude of the queſtion, what proviſion ought to be 
made for ſupplying the deficiency, there was a queſtion 
of a greater and ſtill more important nature, which muſt 
be diſcuſſed and decided firſt, as a, preliminary to their 
future tranſactions, with a view to the preſent exi- 
gency. The queſtion to which he alluded, was, Whe- 
ther any perſon had a right, either to aſſume or to 
claim the exerciſe of.the Royal Authority, during the 
incapacity and infirmity of the Sovereign ; or, whether 
it was the right of the Lords and Commons of England 
to provide for the deficiency in the Legiſlature reſult- 
ing from ſuch incapacity? On a former day, he had 
Rated, that in conſequence of an aſſertion having been 
made in that Houſe, that a Right attached to his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, as Heir Appa- 
rent to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, as ſoon as 
the two Houſes of Parliament declared his Majeſty, 
from illneſs and indiſpoſition, incapable of exerciſing 
his Royal Functions; it appeared to him to be abſo- 
lately and indiſpenſably neceſſary, that the queſtion 
of Right ought to be firſt decided by the Committee, 
before they took a ſingle ſtep to provide for the defi- 
ciency of the third Eſtate of the Realm. By the aſſer- 
tion of the exiſtence of ſuch a right, no matter whether 
a right that could be aſſumed in the firſt inſtance, or 
as'a right which attached after the declaration of both 
Houſes of Parliament, that his Majeſty was incapable, 
a doubt had been thrown upon the exiſtence of what 
he had eyer conſidered as the moſt ſacred and i impor- 
tant rights of the two Houſes, and it became abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for them to decide that doubt, and by 
ſuch decifion aſcertain whether they had a right to 
deliberate, or whether their proceedings muſt be ex- 
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ceedingly ſhort, and they ſhould have only to adjudge, 
that ſuch a Right as had been mentioned was legally 


| veſted in his Royal Highpeſs the Prince of Wales. 


He mentioned the difficulty and embazraſsment that 
had been thrown upon their proceedings by the aſſer- 
tian, that ſuch a claim exiſted ; and although he was 
free to confeſs, that the afſertion had not been made 
from any authority, and that they had fince heard, 
though not in that Houſe, that it was not intended 
that the claim ſhould be made, yet having been once 
ſtated, by a very reſpectable Member of that Houſe 


* as his opinion, it was an opinion of too much import- 


ance to be paſſed by; he defired it to be remembered, 
however, that he had not ſtirred the Queſtion of Right 
originally ; if, therefore, any ſerious danger were ac- 
tually to be dreaded by its being diſcuſſed and de- 
cided, that danger and its conſequences were ſolely 
imputable to the firſt ſtirrer of the Queſtion, and not 


to him. Had the doubt never been raiſed, an expreſs 


declaration on the ſubje& had not been neceſſary ; but, 
as the matter ſtood, ſuch a declaration muſt be made 
one way or the other. He begged, however, that it 


might not be imputed to him, that he was deſirous of 
wafting time in bringing forward any abſtract, or ſpe- 
colative, or theoretical Queſtion. An abſtract Queſ- 


tion, in his conception of it, was a Queſtion wholly 


unneceſſary, the diſcuſſion of which could anſwer no 


end, nor could its decifion afford any light to guide 
and aſſiſt them in their proceedings. Of a very diffe- 


rent nature was the Queſtion of Right, it was 2 
Queſtion that ſtood in the way of all ſubſequent pro- 


ceeding, the reſolving of which muſt neceſſarily decide 
upon the whole of their conduct with regard to the 


preſent important buſineſs ; they were not free to de- 
| | liberate 
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liberate and determine while the doubt of an exiſting 
right or claim hung over their heads, they could. not 


ſpeak intelligibly or to any purpoſe until they knew, 
their proper characters, and whether they were exer- 


cifing their own rights for the ſafety of the Crown. 
and the intereſts of the people, or whether they were 
uſurping that which had never belonged to them. On 
that ground it was, that he had declared the Queſtion, 
of Right not to be an abſtract Queſtion, a ſpeculative 
Queſtion, or a theoretical Queſtion, The firſt in- 
formation the papers that had been referred to the 
Committee afforded, was that which he ſhould make 
the firſt reſolution, viz, a reſolution of fat, as the 
ground of thoſe that were deſigned by him to follow 
it; a reſolution ſtating, that which the language of all 
his Majeſty's phyſicians' afforded ſufficient proof of, 
that his Majeſty was incapable from illneſs of coming 
to his Parliament, or attending to any public buſineſs, 
whence aroſe the interruption of the exerciſe of the 
Royal Authority. To that reſolution of fact, he con- 
ceived there could not be any objection, His next re- 
ſolution would be the reſolution of Right, couched in 

part in the words of the Bill of Rights, and ſtating, 
« That it was the right and duty of the Lords Spi- 


ritual and Temporal, and of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, as the rightful repreſentatives of all the eſtates 
of the people of England, to provide for the de- 
ficiency in the Legiſlature, by the interruption of 
the. exetciſe of the Royal Authority in conſequence 


of his Majeſty's incapacity through indiſpoſition.” 
He renewed his arguments in ſupport of the claim 


of the- two Houſes of Parliament, declaring that 
under the preſent circumſtances of the country; it 
was his firm and unalterable opinion, that it was the 
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abſolute and undeniable Right of the two Houſes on 


the part of the people to provide for the revival of the 
third eſtate. He declared he would ſtate the point at 


iſſue between him and the Right Honourable Gentle- 


man oppoſite to him fairly, He wiſhed not to take 


advantage of any ſhades of difference between them, 
but to argue upon the ſolid and ſubſtantial difference 
of their opinions. If he had conceived the Right 
Honourable Gentleman properly, he had aſſerted 
« that, in his opinion, the Prince of Wales, as Heir 
Apparent, upon the incapacity of the Sovereign to 
exerciſe the Sovereign Authority being declared, had 
as Clear, as perfect, and as indiſputable a Right to take 
upon himſelf the full exerciſe of all the authorities 
and prerogatives of his father, as if his Majeſty had 
undergone an actual demiſe.” If it could be proved 
to exiſt by any precedents, drawn from hiſtory or 
founded in law, or by the analogy of the Conſtitution, 
he wiſhed to have been told what thoſe precedents 
were, becauſe in that caſe the ground would be nar- 
rowed, and the proceedings of the Committee rendered 
ſhort and fimple, as they would have no power nor oc- 
caſion to deliberate; the only ſtep they could take 
would be to recognize the claim of Right. That claim 
of Right, however, he flatly denied to have any ex- 
iſtence, capable of being ſuſtained by ſuch proof as he 
had mentioned; the right of providing for the defi- 
ciency of the Royal Authority, he- contended, reſted 
with the two. remaining branches of the Legiſlature. 
He profeſſed himſelf exceedingly happy to hear that a 
declaration had -been made in another place from high 
authority, that the Right ſtated by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman in that Houſe to have exiſtence, was not 
meant to be urged by a great perſonage. He ſaid, he 
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came that day confirmed in every opinion, that he had 


before ſtated, confirmed in that opinion that no ſuch 
Right or Claim veſted in the Prince of Wales, as Heir 


Apparent, to exerciſe the Royal Authority during the 


incapacity of the Sovereign could be proved, neither 


from precedents drawn from hiſtory, nor from the law, 
nor from the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, He reminded 
the Committee that when the Right Hon. Gentleman 
firſt mentioned the Right of the Prince of Wales in 


this particular, the Right Hon. Gentleman had de- 


clared he was willing to wave the Motion for a Com- 


mittee to ſearch for precedents, becauſe that he was 


perſuaded, and the Houſe muſt allow, that no prece- 
dent could be found that bore upon the particular caſe 


of a Prince of Wales, the Heir Apparent to the 
Crown, being of full age, and capable of taking on 
himſelf the exerciſe of the Royal Authority under ſuch 
circumſtances as the preſent. There certainly was no 


caſe preciſely in point undoubtedly, but though their 
Committee aboye ſtairs could not find a caſe preciſely 
in point, they had furniſhed the Houſe with many 


precedents from which analogies might be drawn. 
He called upon the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to 


him to point out a ſingle caſe analogous to the infancy, 


infirmity, or illneſs of a Sovereign, in which the full 


powers of ſovereignty were exerciſed by any one per- 
ſon whatever. If the right attached to his Royal 


Highneſs under the preſent circumſtances, in the ſame | 
manner as on the demiſe of his Father, an Heir Pre- 
ſumptive would fucceed as perfectly as an Heir Appa- 
rent, and agreeable to that doctrine, thoſe Precedeats 
that would attach in the one caſe, would attach in the 
other. For Precedents that were analogous, he would 


refer the Committee to the Report on the Table, the 
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cedents in which, though they might not throw all the 
light on the ſubject that could be wiſhed, certainly ten- 
ded to elucidate it conſiderably. He ſaid, he would 
refer to ſome of theſe precedents, and convince Gen- 
"tlemen that their reſult formed clear, undeniable proof, 
that no ſuch Right. exiſted as had been pretended. 

'The firſt Precedent was taken from the reign of Ed- 

ward the Third, when no Heir Apparent had claimed 

the exerciſe of the Royal' Authority. "The Parliament 
of thoſe days, (whether wiſely or not was no queſtion 
before the Committee) provided a Council about the 
King's perſon to act for him, a clear proof that they 
conceived the power exiſted with them to provide for 
the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. The next prece- 
dent was in the reign of Richard the Second, when 
| Counſellors were alſo appointed to exerciſe the regal 
Power. The third Precedent occurred in the infancy 
of Henry the Sixth; at that time the Parliament were 
called together by the young King's fervnd uncle, the 
firſt being ſtill living, but our- of the kingdom, and 
that Act was ratified by Parliament, they not conſider- 
ing it ſufficient that it was done by the authority 'of the 
Duke. In that inſtance, again, it was clear that the 
Regency was carried on by the Parliament. Theſe 
three inſtances were the principal of thoſe ſtated in the 
Report of their Committee; ſubſequent precedents 
would prove that no one inſtance could be found of 
any perſon's having exerciſed the Royal Authority 
during the infancy of a King, but by the grant of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, excepting only where a pre- 
vious proviſion had been made. 

Having thus far mentioned the power of Parliament 
during the infancy of a King, he ſaid he would next 
Kate their power during the King's abſence; and if in 
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that caſe it ſhould be aſſerted, that the Heir Apparent 


had a Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, let the 


Committee conſider how that aſſertion would ſand. 


It had been ſaid, that in the- majority of ſuch. caſes, 
the power had been giyen to the Prince of Wales. If 
ſuch caſes could be adduced, they would, he owned, 
be caſes in point; but then to prove what? To prove, 
that ſuch Heirs Apparent poſſeſſed no inherent right. 
If a right exiſted to repreſent the King, it muſt be a 
perfect and an entire zight, a right admitting of no 
modification whatever, becauſe if any thing ſhort of 
the whole power were given, it would be leſs than by 
Right could be claimed, and conſequently an acknow- 
ledgment that no ſuch Right exiſted, But could any 
ſuch caſes be pointed out? By a reference to the An- 
cient Records, itwould be found that the Cuſtodes Regni . 
or Lieutenant for the King, had never been inveſted with 
the. whole Rights of the King himſelf. The powers 
given to the Cuftodes Regni had been different under 
different eireumſtances; a plain and manifeſt inference 
thence aroſe, that the Cuſtode Regni did not hold their 
fituation as a Right, but by appointment. The powers 
of beſtowing benefices, and doing other acts of ,Sove- 
reignty, had been occaſionally given to the Caſtedes 
Regni, which ſhewed that their powers had been always 
ſubject to ſome limitation or other. After dwelling 
upon theſe proofs, that no Right to repreſent | the So- 
vereign in his life-time had ever exiſted, as far as our 
Records could teſtify, he obſerved, that in modern 
times Lords Juftices had been frequently appoimed to 
tlie exerciſe ot ſoyereign authority p +nling the relidence 
of a Prince of age in the country. 1 
Another inſtance that —— x to 1 was, ; wherp 


ahe exerciſe gf Royalty had. been intecrypigd. by ſevere 
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IVneſs, and which appeared to him to be more a caſe 
In-point-thap any other to the preſent melancholy mo- 
ment; this was the Precedent of the reign of Henry 


- the Sixth, where the Heir Apparent was not of full 


age; it would then, to ſupply the defect of that Pre- 
cedent;, be neceſſary to have recourſe to the principles 
of the Conſtitution, and to the laws of the land; it 
would be found, that though the Parliament of that 
day provided for the moment, that they were not con- 
tent with ſuch proviſion, but that they looked forward 
to the time when the Heir Apparent ſhould attain full 


age, granting him a reverſionary patent, the fame pre- 


ciſely with the Regent's, to take place when he ſhould 
come of age: Thus, though they provided for allow- 
ing him at that period more conſiderable powers than 
they had ſuffered him before to poſſeſs, they had ſtill 
not granted him the full powers of Sovereignty, but 
had made fuch limitations that proved their moſt poſi- 
tivedenial of any Right exiſting. That inſtance, though 
a ſingle one, and where the Heir Apparent was not of 
full age, was ſufficient to ſhew the ſenſe of Parliament 


in thoſe days, as much as if. the Heir Apparent had 


been of full age. If no precedent contrary to thoſe he 
had ſtated to the Committee could be advanced, he ſhould 


preſume that it would be evident to the Commirtee, 
that no Right exiſted with an Heir Apparent, or an 


Heir Preſumptive, to aſſume the functions of Royalty + 
on the temporary incapacity of the Sovereign, nor any 


Rights but thoſe delegated by che two remaining 
branches of the Legiſlature. He ſcrupled not there- 


fore to declare, that no poſitive law, nor no analogy 
from any law, could be adduced to ſupport the doctrine 
of Right. A record had indeed been quoted elſewhere 
GS the Houſe of Lords) to prove that the 


King 


ft as} 


King and the Heir Apparent was one and the ſame 
perſon, and that it followed of courſe, that on the 
incapacity of the King, the Heir Apparent had a 
legal and clear Right immediately to exerciſe the fame 
powers that the King had poſſeſſed; but there was a 
different opinion held of that record, by perſons of 
great eminence and authority in the law, and by their 
opinion, a far different concluſion was drawn from the 
ſame record, the metaphorical expreſſion of which was 
not to be taken literally. 4 

Another opinion which had been ſtarted was, that if 
Parliament had not been ſitting, that then the Prince 
would have had a right to aſſume the Royal Authority, 
and ſammon Parliament; that he alſo expreſsly denied. 
Thoſe, he ſaid, who were like him ſtanding up for the 
Rights of Parliament, and through Parliament for the 
Rights of the people, were peculiarly fortunate in one 
particular : they were as fortunate as moſt of thoſe, 
who had truth and juſtice on their ſide, generally were ; 
for little was. left them to do, but to controwvert and 
overcome their antagoniſts, by flating to them, and com- 


: Faring their on arguments and afſertions, made at diffe- 


rent times, and as the occaſion ſuited®. It had been ſaid 
elſewhere by a learned Magiſtrate, (who had choſen to 
force his own conſtruction on their ſilence,) that our 


| anceſtors, if they had entertained any doubt of the 


Right of an Heir Apparent, would, in their wiſdom, 
have provided for ſo poſſible a caſe as the preſent. So 


far from leaving it to that learned Lord's wiſdom to 


interpret, it muſt, he ſaid, be believed by the Com- 
mittee, that they would have provided for it in plain, 


Ses a pamphlet juſt publiſhed by Stockdale, intituled © Por 1» 
TICAL BTS of the Right Hon, Charles Fames Fog." 
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diginct, clear, and expreſs words, and kd not have 
leſt it liable to be differently underſtood, as different 
men choſe, for different reaſons, to ſay it ought to be 
underſtood ; the wiſdom of our anceſtors, however, he 
conceived, was better proved by their having ſaid no- 
thing upon it, but left ſuch 2 queſtion to be decided 
where it Qught to be decided, whenever the occaſion 
required it, by the two Houſes of Parliament. That 
the Committee might aſſert the ſame, he meant, in 
the Reſolution he ſhould offer, to quote that doctrine 
from the Bill of Rights, and aſſert that it reſted with 
the Lords and Commons as the rightful Repreſenta- 
tives of the people. If the contrary doctrine was ſo 
evident that it muſt be true, if the Heir Apparent, or 
Heir Preſurnptive, had a clear right to aſſume the 
Royal Prerogatives, on the interruption of thoſe powers, 
he ſaid, he deſired to aſk every Gentleman in the Com- 
mittee, whether they would wiſh to adopt ſuch a docs 
trine as a doctrine applicable to the ſafety of the Crown, 
which had been long gloriouſly worn by his Majeſty, 
and which it was the ardent, the Zacere wiſtr of his 
people, he might long continue to wear, until it ſhould 
in due time, and in a natural manner, deſcend to his 
legal and his- illuſtrious Succeſſor. He deprecated the 


idea of avoiding the diſeuſſion of what limitations might 


be neceſſary for enſuring the ſafety of the Crown on 
the head of its preſent Poſſeſſor, on account of the 
many virtuous qualifications of the Prince, or out cf 
reſpe@ to any other motive whatever. It would not 
have been wiſdom in our anceſtors, had they ſaid, that 
the care of the perſon of the Sovereign ought to be 
veſted in the Heir Apparent. He hoped in this decla- 
ration not to be miſunderſtood, for he was ready to 
* the * and beſt qualities in the pre- 
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ſent Heir Apparent ; bat he would rather prefer what 
he ſaid to be miſrepreſented in any manner, and any 
where, than ſacrifice the duty he owed to the ſafety of 
his Sovereign, and to-the intereſts of the people. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite him had ſaid, on a 


former day, that his Royal Highneſs had as clear a 


right to the exerciſe of Sovereign Authority, às he 


would have had in caſe of the natural demiſe of the 
Sovereign, and that he conceived the preſent to be a 
civil death. Could the Committee conſidef his Ma- 


jeſty's indiſpoſition, which was not an uncommon caſe, 


and generally but temporary, — could they conceive that 


his Majeſty had undergone a civil Jearh He was ſure 
they would not. If ſuch a thing exiſted ut the preſent 
moment, as a tivil death, his Royal Highneſs would 


immediately aſcend the Throne, with the full exerciſe - 
of Royal Prerogative, and not as a Regent; for a 
civil death, like a natural death, was permanent. He 


ſtated, from Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, that there were 
but two caſes in which a man could undergo a civil 


death ; the firſt of which was, his being baniſhed from 


the realm by proceſs of common law, or by his having 


entered into religion, and become a monk profeſſed, 


thereby taking himſelf for ever away from all ſecular 
concerns. The firſt was an act which cut off a criminal 
from all ſociety within the-realm, and the other was 


the voluntary act of retiring from the world. Would 


any man pretend, that either of thoſe caſes was ana- 
logous to the preſent unfortunate incapacity of his 
Majeſty ? Would any perſon fay, that his Majeſty had 
by proceſs of law been diſabled, or by his own volun- 


tary act rendered incapable of wearing the Crown? 


Would they affert; that acts of perperual difability 


were analogous to the viſitation of God, a ſtroke in- 
; 
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flicted by the hand of Providence, which might, and 


probably-would, be but temporary? Could it be pre- 
tended, that bey ought to be adduced as acts to prevent 


his Majeſty from in future exercifing thoſe powers 
\Which he had never forfeited, which he had never re- 


nounced ?—After having advanced ſo much in contra- 
diction to the Claim of Right, he believed no one 


would think of aſſerting it. The only queſtion then 


was, and to which what had paſſed before was but pre- 
liminary, Where did the right exiſt? If no proviſion 
in precedent, in hiſtory, or in law, was to be found 
for the exerciſe of ſuch authority on the diſability of 
the Sovereign, where was it to be found? It was to be 
found in the voice, in the ſenſe of the people: with 
them it reſted ; and although in extraordinary caſes, 
in moſt countries, ſuch an event as the calamity they 
all deplored would have gone near to diſſolve the Con- 
ſtitution itſelf, yet in this more happily tempered form 


, of government, equally participating the advantages, 


and at the ſame time avoiding the evils of a Democracy, 
an Oligarchy, or an Ariſtocracy, it would have no 


ſuch effect; for though the third eſtate of the Legiſla- 


ture might be defigent, yet the organs of ſpeech of the 
People remained entire in their Repreſentatives, by the 
Houſes of Lords and the Commons, through, which 
the ſenſe of the people might be taken. The Lords 
and the Commons repreſented the whole eſtates of the 
people, and with them it reſted as a Right, a conſtitu- 
tional and legal Right, to provide for the deficiency of 
the third branch of the Legiſlature, whenever a defi- 
ciency aroſe : they were the legal organs of ſpeech for 
the people, and ſuch he conceived to be the true doc- 
trine of the Conſtitution. He ſaid, he would- not - 


merely ſtate theſe as his own opinions, but he would 
| ſtate 
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ſtate them to be the opinions of thoſe who had framed 
the Revolution; who had not, like the Committee, to 
provide for the interruption of regal powers while the 
throne was full, but to fupply the deficiency of the 
third branch of the Legiſlature, which was wholly 
vacant, Whenever the third branch, however, of the 
Legiſlature was wholly gone, or but ſuffered a ſuſpen- 
fon, it was equally neceſſary to reſort to the organs of 
the people's ſpeech. Agreeable to the laws of the 
land, to the records of Parliament, to precedent, und 
to the conſtitution, the political capacity of the King, 
except in caſes of abſolute forfeiture of the Crown, was 
always conſidered as legally entire; and during that 
political capacity, according to the ſpirit of the Con- 
stitution, if any natural incapacity ſhould cauſe a ſuſ- 
penſion of the Royal Authority, it then reſted with the 

remaining branches of the Legiſlature to ſupply ſuck 
 defe, In every proceeding of the Parliament in the 
reign of Henty the Sixth, they had acted upon ſach 


power, and declared who, and in what manner, the 5 


Royal Authority was to be exerciſed, for and in the 
name of the King. In that reign, the Duke of Glou- 
cefter claimed the Regency, and applied to Parliament 
for the ſame as his right; but the anſwer of Parlia- 
ment to ſuch claim was, that he neither had by birth, 
nor by the will of his brother, any right whatever to 
the exerciſe of the Royal Authority. They, however, 


appointed him Regent, and intruſted him with the care 
of the young King: Here was an inſtance of the Claim 


of Right having been actually made; and an inſtance 
likewiſe that it had been fully decided upon by the 
then Parliament, that neither from the law of the land, 
nor from precedent, any ſuch right exiſted. The 
Rights of Parliament were, he ſaid, congenial with 
f C the 
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the Conſtitution. He referred the Committee to every 
analogy that could be drawn from the principles of the 
Conſtitution, and the only Kight, he ſaid, it was clear, 


would be found to exiſt in Parliament, -a Right capable 


of ſo eſfectually providing for the deficiency of the 


: third branch of the-Legiſlature, as to enable them to 
-appoint a power to give ſanction to their proceedings, 


in the ſame manner as if the King was preſent. As 
the power of filling the Throne reſted with the people 


at the Revolution, ſo at the preſent moment, on the 


ſame principles of liberty, on the ſame Rights of Par- 
lament, did the providing for the deficiency reſt with 
the people. - He declared, he felt himſelf inadequate 
to the great taſk of ſtating the rights and privileges of 
the Conſtitution, and of Parliament ; but he had made 
it appear, as plainly as he could, that nd Right exiſted 
any where, to exerciſe the whole 'or any part of the 
Royal Prerogatives, during the indiſpoſition of the 
Sovereign. He had alſo proved, that, from the neceſ- 
fity of the caſe, it reſted with that and the other Houſe 
of Parliament, to provide for the deficiency in the Le- 
giſlature. He ſuppoſed, that doubts might be ſtated, 
as to the propriety of coming to any deciſion on the 
queſtion, and that he might be charged with having 
ſtirred notions dangerous to the ſtate ; but ſuch queſ- 
tions, he begged it to be remembered, be had not 
ſtirred. When queſtions concerning the Rights of the 
people, the Rights of the Parliament, and the intereſt 
of the nation, were ſtarted, it was neceiſary, if the 
Houſe had a right on the ſubject, to exerciſe that right; 
it was their duty, it was a matter that could by no 


means be lightly given up. If it was their duty, in 
the preſent calamitous ſtate of the nation, to grant 


power, they ought to know bow they granted ſuch 
| power: 
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power: they muſt decide either in the manner of a 
choice, or as acting judicially to recognize a Claim of 
Right; and if they recognized ſuch claim, it would 
be an acknowledgment that they had no power to de- 
liberate on the ſubject. If they did not come to ſome 
deciſion,” they would confound: their own proceedings, 
and ãt would be highly dangerous to poſterity in point 
of precedent ; they were not, therefore, to conſult 
their own-convenience. He remarked, that originally 
the Claim of Right had been afferted by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman in ftrong and lofty terms, but that 
the tone had been fince ſomewhat lowered. He noticed 
a declaration that had been made elſewhere, of no 
intention of aſſerting a Right; but it had been made 
in words, and there was no parliamentary ground to 
go upon, that a Right would not be, at ſome future 
period of our hiftory, attempted to be either aſſumed, 
or aſſerted. . He declared, he could ſee no poſſibility 
of the Committee proceeding a ſingle ſtep further, 
without knowing on what kind of ground they pro- 
ceeded, and therefore it became indiſpeaſibly neceſſary 
to have the Queſtion of Right decided. The danger 
of the queſtion originated in its having been ſtirred, 
not in ita being decided. * The danger of the ſtirring 
would be done away by the deciſion ; but the leaving 
it undecided, and equivocal, would be highly dan- 
gerous. The deciſion of both Houſes could be at- 
tended with no diſſention; but if the Right of Parlia- 
ment was got confirmed, the meaſures of both Houſes 
would be imputed, he feared, rather to motives of per- 
ſonal intereſt and convenience, than to a due regard 
for the intereſt of the country. The meaſures he 
meant to propoſe, were dictated from no other motives 
than an anxious defire, in conformity to his duty, ta 

C3 provide. 


Sovereign Authority, if his Majeſty's infirmity had 
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provide for the ſafety of the King, the Rights of Par- 
liament, and the intereſts of the People. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman in the courſe of his 
ſpeech-took notice of the opinions ſtated by a noble 
Lord in another place, in contradiction to his aſſertion, 
that the Prince of Wales had no more right to aſſume the 
Regency than any other individual ſubje&. He faid, he 
underſtood that in arguing that matter, ſome very ex - 
traordinary modes of reaſoning had been reſorted to. 


Among other proofs, that the Rights of the Prince of 
Wales were different from thoſe of other ſubjects, it 


had been faid, that the Prince of Wales was in an old 
Record, quoted by Lord Coke, pronounced one and the 
fame with the King. . The fact certainly was ſo, but to 
draw from ſuch a circumſtance, an argument, that the 
Prince had à Right to exerciſe the Sovereign Autho- 


_ rity under the preſent circumſtances of his Majeſty's 


unfortunate incapacity, was an inference ſo monſtrous, 
that he ſhould think he deſerved cenſure for ſporting 


- with the gravity of the Houſe, if he ſaffered himſelf 


to treat it with any thing like ſeriouſneſs. In truth, 


a very different concluſion might be drawn from the 


whole of that Record, the metaphorical language of 
which was not to be taken in a literal ſenſe, in that 
or any other point of ſo much importance. Another 
polition laid down at the ſame time and ia the ſame 
place, was, that the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, 
and being of full age, could affume the exerciſe of the 


occurred when Parliament was ot fitting, but that 
doctrine had been ſo expreſsly contradicted in that 
Houſe by the Right Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to him, 


| when the ſubject was laſt agitated; that it was needleſs 


for nit co ſay a — more * it. A third argu- 
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ment urged in ſupport of the Prince's rights was, that a 
Prince of Wales, when he came to the Crown, could ſue 
out an execution as King in a cauſe in which he had ob- 
tained ajadgment as Princeof Wales. But what was there 
in that? The reaſon why the Prince of Wales had this 
advantage over other ſubjects was obvious, If the ſon of 
a Peer, who had maintained a ſuit in the Courts in Weſt- 
miniſter Hall, and obtained a judgment, ſucceeded to his 

father's honours before he had ſaed out an execution, he 
could not ſuc out an execution without previoully iden- 
tifying himſelf, and convincing/the Court that he was 
the ſame perſon who had - proſecuted the ſuit, and 
obtained the judgment. And why was not the Prince 
of Wales obliged to do the ſame ? For this plain rea- 
ſon, the Courts of Weſtminſter Hall are held ia the 
name of the King, and therefore in his own Courts, 
it-muſt be a matter of notoriety, that on the demiſe of 
the Crown, the Prince of Wales had ſucceeded to it, 
and become King: But were theſe arguments multi- 

plied ten times oer, what did they prove? Merely 
that the Prince had rights of ſame ſort or other, pe- 
culiar to himſelf; but did they prove, that he had a 
right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority on bis Father's 
incapacity, without the conſent and declared approba- 
tion of the two remaining branches of the Legiſlature 2 
No more than a proof that a man had an eſtate in 
' Middleſex, was a proof that he had another in Corn- 
wall, and a third in Yorkſhire. In fact, all theſe ar- 
guments put together, regarded and conſidered with a 
reference to the point in diſpute, viz. Whether the 

Prince. of Wales, as Heir Apparent, had a right to 
- exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, during the Incapacity 
of his Majeſty, were {0 irrelevant, ſo foreign to the 
E ee Queſtion, 
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Queſtion, and ſo perfeQly abſurd, that they were not 
to be relied on as Law, ever if ibey came from the 
mouth of a Fudge. 'Ina ſubſequent part of his Speech, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, talking of the ſtrong 
and lofty-aſſertion- that had been at firſt made of the 
Right! of the Prince of Wales, as Heir Apparent, to 
aA the exerciſe of the Sovereigoty ſaid, that doctrine 


=! been retra&ed,—he begged to retract the word, 


not „but diſavowed. This reminded bim of 
the mt in the reiga of Henry the Sixth, during 
which the Duke of Glouceſter quarrelled with the 
Biſhop of Wiacheſter, which diſagreement roſe ſo high, 


and wad carried fo far, that at length the Duke brought 


a Criminal charge agalnſt the Biſhop, accuſing him of 
having in a former reign adviſed the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Henry the Fifth) to aſſume the Sovereign 
Authority in the life-time of his father, Henry the 
Fourth. Though this charge, if proved, would have 
been High Treafon, the Biſhop defired that it might 
goto the Judges, andithe validity of it be enquired into. 
The quarrel, however, was compromiſed on grounds 
of perſonal convenience, and the eharge never came 


to a legal deciſion. Towards the concluſion of his 


ſpeech, after having eſtabliſhed the right of the two 


| Houſes of Parliament to provide the means for ſupply- 
ing the defect in the caſe of the King's incapacity to 
| exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer” took care to imprefs the Houſe with a 
conviction, that if they had a rig they had alſo aduty, 
and that a duty, / which neither their allegiance nor 


their affection to their Sovereign would allow them to 
diſpenſe with. It was their duty at this time not only 


unequivocally to. declare their Right, ſo that it might 
remain aſcertained, and beyond the poſſibility of all 
| queſtion 
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queſtion: hereafter, and be ſecured to poſterity, ' but to 
proceed without delay to exerciſe their Right, and 
provide the means of ſupplying the defect of the per- 
ſonal exerciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his 
Majeſty's Indiſpoſition. He reaſoned againſt the pro- 
bability of their deciſion either cauſing a diſſention be- 
tween the two Houſes of parliament or producing any 
miſchievous conſequehces of any kind. On the con- 
trary, if the Right were not declared as well as decided, 
it would appear that the two Houſes had made a com- 
promiſe unbecoming themſelves, and had acted upon 
perſonal motives rather than a due regard to the true 
intereſts of their Country. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer here read his 10 
Reſolutions, as follow ; and after he had read the two, 
he moved the firſt, which was agreed to nem. con. 
I. That it is the opinion of this Committe, 
That his Majeſty is prevented, by his preſent in- 
diſpoſition, from coming to his Parliament, and from 
attending to public buſineſs, and that the perſonal ex- 
erciſe of the Royal Authority is thereby for the preſent 
inmerrupted.” | 
II. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
1 That it is the right and duty of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and. Commons of Great-Britain now 
aſſembled, and lawfully, fully, and freely repreſenting 
all the eſtates of the people of this realm, to provide 
the means of ſupplying the defe& of the perſonal ex- 
erciſe of the Royal Authority, ariſing from his Ma- 
jeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, in ſuch manner as the exi- 
gency of the caſe may appear to require.” 
Reſolved, aer 
That for this purpoſe, and for maintaining 4 en· 
dire the Conſtitutional Authority of the King, it is 
| neceſſary 
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„ N 
Ns neceſſary that the ſaid Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons of Great-Britaio, ſhould determine on 
the means whereby the Royal Aﬀent may be given in 
Parliament to ſuch Bill as may be paſſed by the two 
Houſes of Parliament, reſpecting the exerciſe of the 
powers and authorities of the Crown, in the name, 
_ and on the behalf of the King, during the continuance 
of bis Majeſty's preſent indiſpolition.” = . 
The Mar of the Rolls followed the Chancellor of 
. the Exchequer, and began upon the legal view of the 
queſtion with declaring, that till within che laſt ten days, 
be never had heard of there exiſting any right in his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, either to aſſume 
(as it had been'firſt ſtated) or that attached (as it had 
been fince explained) upon the declaration of the two 
Houſes of Parliament of the temporary incapacity of 
the Sovereign to exerciſe the Royal Authority during 
ſuch incapacity.” Sir Richard quored a great variety of 
egal authorities to prove the reverſe to be the fact. 
He called upon the learned Gentlemen of his own 
praſeſſion to point out the ſtatute chat contained any 
recognition or declaration of ſuch a right's exiſtence, 
or any law-book whatever, and he referred to ſeveral 
ſtatutes andlaw-books that were likely to have noticed 
© ity if any ſuch right had exiſted, but which were all 
of them completely filent on the ſubject. Sir Richard 
- _ alſo obſerved upon what had fallen from a Noble and 
| Learned Lord ia another place, laſt Thurſday, reſpecting 
the Prince of Wales and his Majeſty being deemed on- 
and the ſame perſon in a particular record. He ſaid þ2 
had read the Record, and he explained to the Houſe 
what its ſubje& was, by quoting an extract from it. 
Aſter a great deal of legal diſcuſſion, Sir Richard con- 
ſidered the precedent in the reign of Henry VI. and 
| reaſoned 
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reaſoned upon it, laying great ſtreſs upon its pointed 
analogous reference to the preſent caſe. Before he ſat 


down, he declared, he had no doubt whatever, but 


that it was the Conſtitutional Right of both Houſes to 


Richard ſpoke very reſpectfully of the Prince in the 


courſe of his argument, and gave it as his opinion, 


that the beſt way to teſlify + proper reſpect for his Royal 


Highneſs, would be by deciding in favour of the rights 
of Parliament, on the preſervation of which the wel- 
fare of the Crown, and the intereſts of the people, ſo 


eſſentially depended. 


Mr. Loveden profeſſed himſelf a * friend to 
unanimity, thinking it a moſt deſireable object to be 


attained in the conduct of the preſent truly important 


proceedings. Mr. Loveden begged to be permitted to 
ak the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
two queſtions; one, whether by the Reſolutions that 


had been juſt read, he meant to preclude his Royal 


Highneſs the Prince of Wales from being Regent and 


ſole Regent; the other, whether by the words towards 
the end of the Right Hon. Gentleman's ſpeech, relative 


to motives of private intereſt or convenience, the 


Committee were to underftand, that ſuch Gentlemen 
as would not ſubmit to vote for the Reſolution, would 
have their votes imputed to n intereſt and n 
convenience. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, be ſhould be 


exceedingly happy to give any Gentleman the fulleſt © 


ſatis faction, if he appeared to have miſunderſtood any 
part of - what he had ſaid. With regard to the firſt of 
the two queſtians,, via. Whether he meant by the Re- 
ſolutions to preclude his Royal Highneſs the. Prince of 


D Wales 


provide. for- the interruption of the Royal Authority 
during the continuance of his Majeſty's illneſo. Sir 
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Wales from being Regent, and ſole Regent? he jbe. 
liered / Gentlemen knew, dat he had os Friday laſt 


very fully. intimated his individual fentitnents on the 


ſohject, and had declared, in expreſs_terms,. chat it 


Sat, in bis opinion, highly defireable, that; aubute ver 


part of the regal power it we: necefary He, be exercifed 
at all, during this unhappy imerval, ſhould be wefted in 
« ſingle perſon, and that perſon bis Royal Highneſs the 
PRINCE WALES. The preſent Reſalution was 
only calculated to declare the tight of the Houſe, in 
concurrence. with the Houſe of Lords, to appoint a 


Regent, and to leave it open for them to determine in 
a ſubſequent ſtage who the Regent ſhould be. With 


regard to the Hon, Gentleman's conceiving that he 


| had ſaid, thoſe who would not ſubmit to vote for the 


Reſolutions, would have their votes imputed to motives 


of private intereſt and convenience, he ſhould be 


heartily aſhamed if he could have been indecent enough 
to have been guilty of ſo much rudeneſs to that Com, 
mittee; or any individual members. In mentioning 
the conſtruRion.the world might poſibly pur ypon their 
conduct at that moment, and under the. peculiar cir- 
- cumftances of the caſe, he had ſaid, that if when the 
eſſential canſtitutional rights of the two Houſes were 
queſtioned and dvubted, they refuſed to vote Reſolu- 
tions that would decide upon them, and infure them 
to their poſterity, they would render themſelves liable 
to have their conduct imputed rather to motives of 


perſonal intereſt and perſonal convenience, than to a 


dee regard of cheir duty, and that attention to the 


honour and ſaſety of tho Crown, as well as to the pre- 
ſcyv ation of their own clear and inivaluable Conſtitu- 
tional Rights which they owed to the country and to 


themſelves. b Y: \ — 8 % | "2, 4 N 
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Mr. Baftard ſaid, he had no view in ; rifng, bat 
merely a wiſh to promote the public good; he roſe, 
therefore, without looking to the right or to the lefr, 
equally indifferent to both parties, earneſtly to intreat 
Miniſters before they preſſed the Committee to come to 
a vote on the Qyeſtiop, to confider the conſequences it 
might poſſibly produce, He profeſſed himſelf anxiouſly 
defirous that there ſhould be unanimity in the progreſ: 
of ſo important a buſineſs ; and by unanimity he did 
not merely mean unanimity within thoſe walls, but 
unanimity between the two Houſes of Parliament. 
Should the Houſe of Lords decide differently from 
that, ſuch conſequences might ariſe, as he could not 
reflect on without horror. He aſked what poſſible ad- 
vantage could reſult from preſſing the Reſolution in 
its preſent form ? He had heard a declaration made in 
another place, from the higheſt authority, that his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince, of Wales never had made 
any Claim of Right whatever on his part, and that he 
felt too much fincere regard for thoſe ſacred Principles 
which had ſeated the Brunſwick family on the Throne 
6f theſe Realms, ever to aſſume or exerciſe any power, 
be bis claim what it might, not derived from the will 
of the people, expreſſed by their Houſe of Lords and 
the Repreſentatives of the people in Parliament aſſam- 
bled. Why then ſhould a Reſolution be preſſed, where 
no claim had been made, and an aſſurance had been 
given, that no claim would be made? Mr. Baſtard 
adviſed the leaving out the word right, and confining 
the Reſolution to the words, „ that it was their duty 
to provide,” which, he ſaid, would, in efef, anſwer 
the ſame end, and at the ſame time avoid the riſque 


of provoking a diſagreement between that and the 
other Houſe of Parliament. He ſaid, at preſent he 


5 D 2 believed 
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believed the R3ght Hon. Gentleman a at the head of the 
Exchequer, ſtood higher in the eſteem of the people 
than the 'Right Hon. Gentleman on the fide of the 
Houſe. on which he then ſpoke ; he hoped to God, 
therefore, a regard to his own credit and the favour in 
which he Good with the public, would induce him to 
alter his Motion, and prevent the poſſibility of pro- 
a voking that danger which he had deſcribed, in the 
early part of his ſpeech : he ſaid, he urged this the 
more earneſtly as he ſaw not the ſmalleſt poſſible ad- 
vantage that could reſult from preſſing the Queſtion, 
. worded as it was, on the Committee. 
Lord North begged leave to riſe thus early i in the 
evening, becauſe he found the diſcuſſion would keep 
the Committee fitting late, and he was afraid that his 
infirm ſtate of health would not permit him to ſtay much 
longer. He toſe not, however, to anſwer the Queſtion 
of the Hon. Gentleman who had juſt ſat down, and 
who had aſked what poſible advantage could be ex- 
pected from preſſing the Queſtion on the Committee? 
For one, his Lordſhip ſaid, he knew not what anſwer 
could be given to the Hon. Gentleman's queſtion, be- 
cauſe he ſaw no poſſible advantage that could reſult 
from it. On the contrary, he agreed with the Hon. 
Gentleman, that deciding the queſtion, might lead to 
conſequences, which it ought to be their ſtudy to avoid 
incurring ; it appeared to be a dangerous and pernici- 
ous queſtion, Having defired to have the queſtion 
read, his Lordſhip ſaid he felt moſt objection to the 
ſecond part of this queſtion, though he likewiſe felt 
much objection to the firſt part as well as to the ſecond. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, he was afraid, 
unleſs the Committee decided on that queſtion, and that 
in the way that he thought right, that the country 
would 
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would conceive they had been actuated by perſonal mo- 
tives, inſtead of impartial motives. It did not ſtrike 
him, that by agreeing with the Hon. Gentleman, and 
voting that queſtion, they would appear to have acted 
with greater impartiality, or that the public would 
be convinced that they had been actuated by motives 
leſs perſonal than if they did not vote it. His Lordfuip 
ſaid, their much beloved Sovereign was at preſent in a 
melancholy ſtate of health, and they all hoped, by the 
Blefling of God, that he would recover; but after the 
fact was eſtabliſhed of the incapacity of their Sovereign 
to exerciſe his Royal Authority, they ought immedi- 

ately to proceed to reſtore the third branch of the Le- 
giſlature, and the ſooner they did that neceſſary act of 
duty, the leſs, his Lordſhip ſaid, would their proceed- 
ings be liable to the imputation of their having ated 
from perſonal motives. He argued with the Right 
Hon; Gentleman, that the two Houſes of Parliament- 
were the true and lawful repreſentatives of all the 
eſtates of the people. But he begged the Committee 
to conſider, that in conſequence of that melancholy 
misfortune which they all deplored, and which every 
man of feeling muſt deplore, they were ſitting, not in- 
deed in the form of a convention (becauſe it happened 
that the two Houſes of Parliament had been regularly 
called together,) but with not a whit more authority 
than a convention poſſeſſed, to do that duty which the 
calamity of the moment called upon them to perform. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, fitting there in a maimed 
and imperfect Legiſlature, they ought to confine them- 
ſelves ſtrictly to the neceſſity of the caſe, ſince every 

ſtep they proceeded beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, was 
a ftep in error, and a ſtep they ought not to take. Every 
ſep they had hitherto taken had been ſtrictly juſtified 
by the neceſſity of the cafe. Without the third branch 
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of] the Legiſlature, they kad no power, they ought 
therefore immediately to proceed to fill the vacancy that 
unfortunately exiſted, and not enter Into a diſcuſſion 
of abſtract and ſpeculative queſtions, which tended only 
to diſſenſion and miſchief. What good could ariſe from 
deciding the preſent queſtion? And if no god was 
Kkely to reſult from i it, he hoped the Committee would 
go along with him in preventing the miſchief, and pro- 
ceed immediately to the buſineſs, the only buli deſs be- 
fore them, the filling up the third branch of the Le- 
giſlature. He ſaid, he would give his vote for filling 
up the deficiency without ſaying what the rights of the 
two Houſes were, or what they were not. Anexpreſs 
| declaration had been made elſewhere, that it never was 
theintention to urge the Claim: Where then exiſted the 
danger to the Rights of Parliament when no plea was 
offered i in bar? He ſuppoſed, however, the queſtion 
was only introduced to be over-ruled, and that, as 
| they agreed as to the two great eſſential points, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was determined they ſhould not 
proceed from the firſt, to that which 6ught truly to be 
the ſecond, without ſome altercation by the way: If 
there had been any queſlion, as to who ought to be en- 
truſted with the Regency? the Queſtion of Right 
might have been with ſome plauſibility brought for- 
ward.. They were unanjmous upon the principle, why 
ſhould they fall out about che forms? They ought to 
go ſtrait to their object, about which they were all 
agreed. Another objection his Lordſhip made, was 
this; the Motion, he obſerved, called upon him to de- 
clare the Rights and Duty of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal. What right had that Houſe to interfere 
with the Rights and Duties of the other Honſe ? In the 
econd part of the queſtion he ſaw a project for Hy 
| a Bi 
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a-Rill, a projet directly violating the fundamental 
principles of the Conſtitution, and which for that rea- 
ſon he coutd not agree to. What right had that Houſe 
to make laws? To paſs a Bill, was to do an act of Le- 
gidation; and to aſſume into the hands of. the 
two Houſes powers that did not belong to them; 
powers that the Conſtitution had placed in the 
hands of King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament 
aſſembled, and in their hands only. The plain road 
of proceeding was eaſy and ſhort; proceed directly to 


| nominate a Regent, and then when the third branch 
woas reſtored, and the Legiſlature was compleat, they 


would become a Parliament perfect in all its Conſtitu- 
tional ſorms, and they might legally paſs any laws 
elcher of limitation, reſtriction, or of any other kind. 
But to attempt to proceed otherwiſe was to intrench on 
the prerogati ves of the Crown, while they lay at their 


mercy, His Lordſhip ſaid, however reſpectable his 


Right Hon. Friend's opinion were, it was making him 
of more importance than he would wiſh to have annex- 
ed to him, to ground a public proceeding of that Houſe 
on any opinion of his. His Lordſhip added a variety 
of other forcible and appoſite remarks, and then moved 
that the. CEE * Report progreſs and leave * 
G - 2 
Mr. Powys ſeconded the Motion of As att 
and aſſerting that in ſo critical a moment as the pre- 
ſent, every Gentleman ought to avow his opinion, 
proceeded ſhortly to ſtate, that he was adverſe to a de- 
claration of the Rights of that Houſe, when no claim 
had been made, that rendered ſuch a declaration ueceſ- 
ſary, Mr. Powys, in the courſe of his ſpeech noticed 
the raſhnefs of afſerting, that the Prince of Wales had 
no more Right to the Regency, than any other indi- 
vidual ſubject, and made ſeveral obſervations on the 


danger 
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danger of broaching ſuch doctrines, declaring at the 
ſame time, that he did not mean any thing iinvidious or 
perſonal in the references to ſuch an aſſertion, but 
merely to expreſs his opinion, that any man who made 
an aſſertion of that ſort,” did not adopt a line of con- 
duct likely to preſerve the temper and moderation 
that ought to mark thejg nt on i nn an 
occaſion. 

+ Mr. Rolle roſe, io \ with the duden of 
Mr. Powys, that every man pught to avow his opinion 
in ſuch a critical moment, and declared, the Queſtion 
of Right was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to be diſtuſſed and 
decided, after what had paſſed in that Houſe and elſe- 
where; upon which the Rights and Privileges of the 
Prince, of the Commons of England, and the Liberties of 
the People depended, It was not merely the declaration 
of an inſignificant individual, thrown out on ſpecula- 
tion, but it was made in a very peremptory and dicta- 
torial manner, in the Senate of the Nation, by a per- 
ſon believed to be in the confidence of his Prince, ſur- 
rounded by others his moſt confidential. friends, not 
attempted to be contradiQed or explained away by any, 
but even ſupported by one. (Mr. Sheridan) until they 

had conſulted their pillows, and met in Convention at 
an appointed place. The mere effe& of words were 
afterwards endeavoured to be done away, but the ſub- 

fance and principle remained as much at iſſue as ever 

it was. A deciſion either way Mr. Rolle thought leſs 

likely to inflame than to permit the. Queſtion to float 
in ſuſpence. Mr. Rolle ſaid, he always acted from 

the dictates of conſcience, and delivered his ſentiments 
with. the ſame indifference to parties as his worthy col- 

 leagre had declared he did. He had no doubt, what- 

ever difference there might be in their means of attain- 
9 5 
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ing the end, their object was che ſame, the real intereſt 
and happineſs of their Country, the Preſervation of 
the Conſtitution, and the juſt Rights and Privileges of 
the King, the Prince, the two Houſes, and the Public. 
He had not the ſame dread of a diſpute between the 

two Houſes of Parliament, nor with another King- 
dom; fuch imaginary fears ought not to make this 
Houſe ſhrink from its duty and conſtquence. His 
worthy colleague was preſent when Mr. Rolle told his 
conſtituents (in uniſon with whoſe ſentiments he ever 
wiſhed to act) that it was meaſures and not men he 
would ever look to for his public guide; and that ſo 
long as the Right Hon. Gentleman at the Head of the 
Treaſury appeared to him to be actuated by principles 
of loyalty to the King, and of zeal and regard to the 
intereſt of the Nation and the conſtitutional Rights of 
the ſubject, he ſhould have his ſupport, and no longer. 


| He agreed with his colleague, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman” 8 conduct hitherto had been ſuch as to 


entitle him to the confidence and applauſe of his 
country, which had gained him a preference in the 
public opinion and wiſhes to his opponeat (Mr. Fox). 
He had reftored our commerce, and exalted the na- | 
tional character, both of which were in a ſtate of rain 
and degradation when he was placed by his Sovereign, 
with the general voice of the people, to conduct the 
moſt important truſts of the country. On the preſent 
occaſion he appeared to be actuated by an anxious and 
ardent wiſh ro preſerve the Rights of the Crown ſafe 
and entire, in a moment of ſingular calamity and mĩſ- 
fortune, therefore his honeſt endeavours ſhould have 
his moſt zealous and fincere ſupport. Mr. Rolle pro- 
feſſed the higheſt reſpect for the Prince of Wales, de- 
— no perſon — more fervently for his real 
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intereſt and happineſs than he did; notwithſtanding 
he would never allow him the inherent Right indepen- 


dent of the two Houſes, yet he was ready to admit 
that a Prince of Wales, of full age and capacity, was 


the propereſt perſon to be appointed the Regent, pro- 
vided. he had not by any illegal or unconſtitutional act 


forfeited ſuch pretenfions. However brilliant might 
be his virtues, or illuſtrious his character, it ſhould 


never ſo far dazale his eyes as to make him loſe 
fight of the duty he owed. to a lawful and much be- 


loved Sovereign, and- to the People of England. If 


the Prince ſhould be the Regent, Mr. Rolle ſaid, he 
ſhould ever find him firmly attached to his true inte- 
reſts, and ever loyal and dutiful to himſelf and fa- 
mily. ,When the great queſtion comes, he would en- 
deavour to diſcharge the great truſt delegated to him 


by his conſtituents, to the beſt of his judgment, faith- 


folly, and. conſcientiouſly, without fear or partiality 
either on the one hand or the other, 
The Attorney General then roſe and ſaid, that as his 


duty required of him, he had uſed ſome induſtry i in 


looking into the ſubject of che preſent debate, and had 
adverted to the arguments of the noble Lord, with the 
reſpect due to his ability and experience; but he muſt 


at the ſame time ſay, that the noble Lord's acute diſ- 


cernment never appeared to him to have failed ſo much 
as on the preſent occaſion, The objects which the 


noble Lord was anxious ta attain, were the very ob- 
jects of the preſent motion Expedition and conſtitu- 
tional certainty. No loſs of time could be incurred, 


by determining that it was the right and duty of the 


Lords and Commons to provide for the preſent exigency ; 
on the contrary, that ſuch a Reſolution was a neceſſary | 
foundation for all their future proceedings, as well as. 
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to vindicate the rights of the whole community, He 
defired that che diſtinction between the politic or official 
capacity of the Crown, and the natural and human 
capacity of the perſon of the King, might ever be 
kept ſeparate, for upon that diſtinction the whole rec- 
titude of their proceedings depended. The politic ca- 
pacity was invalnerable, the natural capacity not ſos 
The former required no ſupply, the latter only unfor- 
tunately did. The mode in which the latter was in 
ancient times ſupplied, lay in ſome obſcurity. Whe- 
ther in tender infancy- the expreſſion of the King's 
will by his Great Seal was directed by his Privy Coun- 
eil, his great Council of Peers, or his ſtill greater 
Council of Parliament, was a matter of ſome obſcurity, 
but chat it was ſo maniteſted is certain, and that mani- 
feſtation by the Great Seal is proved by the Rolls of 
Parliament, uniformly to have been deemed neceſſary. 
In what ſhape it was to be manifeſted in the preſent 
inſtance would be the ſubject of future conſideration. 
He admitted with the noble Lord, that to act, and not 
to determine abſtract queſtions, was the duty of che 
Committee; but that it was impoſlible to conſider the 
explaining. the principles upon which the Committee 
acted to the Community at large, as an abſtract queſ- 
tion, or ſo to conſider it, with a view to conduct which, 
for the benefit of that Community, they were bound to 
obſerve. ' He begged leave to adyert to the fituation in 
which both Houſes of Parliament, met in obedience to 
the King's Writ of Summons, were then placed. They 
were the only poſſible Counſellors to adviſe the King's 
politic capacity as to the mode in which the exerciſe of 
the natural capacity might be ſupplied, in the preſent 
fituation of affairs, and dwelt for ſome time upon the dif- 
tinction between the natural aad politic capacity of tho 
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the manner in which that Claim had been introduced; 


ſtudiouſly, and upon full confideration, defiring to be 
. underſtood to do it in limine of he whole proceeding, 


health. He obſerved-alſo, that a degree of acclamation 


the preſent queſtion. That their anceſtors, and pre- 


| tary Records declare, on a ſearch of former precedents, 
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King, which conſtituted the difference 8 an 
abſolute vacancy of the Throne, (which exiſted at the 


Revolution) and a temporary .ſupply of ſame of its 
natural functions. He then obſerved that the queſtion 


had been greatly narrowed by the noble Lord's pro- 


poking in effect, that the preſent debate ſhould be put 


an end to, upon the ſuppoſition that its continuation 
muſt be attended with public diiquietude, and that the 
Heir Apparent having tendered xo formal claim, ren- 
dered it unneceſſary. He adyerted to the perſon and 


not by a Member of the Houſe caſually, and as it 
were hy conje&ure, but by a great ſtateſman, anxiouſly, 


on. the very. moment of preſenting the Report of the 
Committee of enquiring into the ſtate of the King's 


had attended chat propoſition, and proteſted, with ſome 
warmth, that ſo long as any one Member in that Com- 
mittee profeſſed himſelf to adhere to that propoſition, 
he ſhould himſelf take the ſenſe of the Houſe npon 


decefiors in that Houſe, had furniſhed them with two 
clear and perfet examples, nearly imilar, at two diffe- 
rent periods, at the diſtance of thirty-two years, in the 
reigu of King Henry VI. founded, as the Parliamen- 


From that time no precedent could be expected, as no 
occaſion called for any ſuch proviſion till the reign of 
Kiog Henry VIII. When Regency Acts began, which 
had from time to time been | renewed. It would, 
therefore, he obſerved, be leaving their anceſtors in the 
larch, if che Committee deviated from thoſe examples 
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founded on all preceding practice, which proved 4. 
Regent to be unknown to the common law of the 
land, and a mere creature of Parliament. He enforced 
this by adverting to the Rolls of Parliament, which 
proved, that when the Duke of York was made Re- 
gent by King, Lords, and Commons, in the reign of 
King Henry VI. a patent was directed to be ſealed in 
favour of the Prince of Wales when he ſhould come 
of age, which demonſtrated, as he contended, that- 
without a patent, the Prince of Wales, when of age, 
could not claim as of right, much lefs aſſume, the Re- 
gency of this realm, With reſpect to diſquietude of 
the minds of the ſubjects of Great Britain, he inſiſted 
that this great queſtion having been anxiouſly intro- 
duced by a Right Hon. Gentleman, it muſt now be 
ſettled for all poſterity. If the embers of that queſ- 
tion were ſuffered to remain fmothering, they might 
hereafter burſt out in a conflagration, very, very dif- 
kcult to extinguiſh ; but it had been ſaid, that the 
preſent queſtion was entirely new, and he would for 
the ſake of argument take it to be ſo, at the ſame time 
denying that it was ſo. If new, this principle muſt be 
adverted to, which was the foundation ſtone of the li- 
berties and privileges that-Britiſh ſubjects enjoy: That 
although the neceſſity of ſome government amongſt hu- 
man beings is as apparent as that of food or cloathing, - 
yet that the powers of Government muſt be derived from 
the Community at large, and that it muſt be clearly and 
diſtinctly ſnewn, that they have parted with any ſpecific 
power claimed even by the Crown, much more by its. 
ſubſtitute. The evidence of this could only be by 
uſage or written law; and he challenged the Gentle- 
men of his own profeſſion to maintain; whether there 
exiſted one ſingle document, didum, or fyllable, which . 
main- 
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maintained the preſent doctrine, and whether there did 
not exiſt the moſt profound authorities to the contrary, 
He then enlarged upon the ſeveral ſpecies of pro- 
perty, in order to ew that nothing could be derived 
from analogy to them, whether it conſiſted of perſonal 
or real property, of offices, or dignities, which could 


ſapport the argument againſt the preſent queſtion. He 


then conjured the Houſe not to ut from the real and 
ſubſtantial queſtion of their Rights, under the ſhelter 
of a ſort of previous queſtion, but manfully to recollect 
that they were themſelves acting, not for themſel;es 
perſonally, but for the people of Great Britain, and 
for the ſubjects of the empire, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt. The Attorney General obſerved, that the dead 
filence of the whole law upon this common law right 
of a Regent, was a ſtrong proof that it was unknown. 
If there were ſuch a common, law officer, he aſked how 
our anceſtors, when framing the Coronation Oath, the 
counterpart of the oath of allegiance, hid not directed 
that it ſhould be adminiſtered to Regents as well as to 
Kings; whereas, according to the doctrine of the day, 
a Regent was to ſtep into the Throne without ſuch 
pledge given to the people of the land for the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, civil and religious. This dead 
flence as to common law right was however inter- 
ropted by the powerful language of Parliament, when 
it granted-a reverſionary patent to the Prince of Wales, 
then a minor, when he ſhould come of age. It ſeemed 
as if this had been done to preclude any Claim of Right 
for ever, and _— we CINE am * that leſſon this 
day. 

Mr. Fox aid, after what had paſſed, it ages 
fible for him to fit filent, although it had not been his 


intention to have troubled the Committee with much 
* that 
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that day; and indeed if he had thought it neceſſary, 
' after what the Houſe had before heard from him on 
the ſubject, to enter into any farther juſtification of his 


opinion, which he did not, he was not from perſonal , 


indiſpoſition capable of doing that juſtice to its defence 
which he was ſure it deſerved. Not thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to make ſuch a defence, he ſhould treat the 
queſtion only in a collateral way, and therefore ſhould 
not have occaſion to detain the Committee very long, 
nor was there danger of his injuring that eauſe which 

he had engaged in, by any deficiency of reaſoning re- 
ſulting from his preſent bad ſtate of health. After an 
exordium to this effect, Mr. Fox ſaid, any man would 
imagine that from the weakneſs of the arguments ad- 
vanced on the other fide, thoſe who had uſed ' thoſe 
arguments wiſhed to provoke him to debate the Right 
of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales to exerciſe 
the Sovereign Authority, during the incapacity of the 
Sovereign. From the extreme futility of their reaſon- 
ing, from the glaring abſurdity of their inferences, 
the, falſe premiſes that they had laid down, and the ir- 
relevant and inapplicable precedents which they pre- 


out a temptation ſo ſtrong, that fleſh and blood could not 
withfland it. Could the Right Hon. Gentleman and 
his friends ſuppoſe that the Committee would think 
them ſerious in ſupporting the ſyſtem. they meant to 
proceed upon in the preſent exigency, by producing the 
ſort of precedents to which they had referred? What 
a miſerable ſyſtem muſt that be, the prominent features 
of which were ſo diſgraceful? Was the praRice of the 
preſent times, times ſo enlightened, and in which the 
principles of the Conſtitution were ſo well uuderſtogd, 
to be grounded on precedents drawn from fo dark and 


barbarous 


tended to rely on, they perhaps thought that they held 
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batbarous a period of our Hiſtory as the reign of Henry 
the Sixth ? and were the Rights of that Houſe of Com- 
mons and its proceedings, in one of the moſt difficult 
moments that had ever occurred, to be maintained and 
vindieated by the example of the Houſe of Lords, at 
a time that the Rights of the Commons Houſe of Par- 
Hament were fo ill underſtood, or ſo weakly ſaſtained, 
that its Sea ter <vas afually in priſon, on commitment 
of the Houſe of Lords; in priſon upon a judgment in 
favour of that Duke of York, whoſe meaſures Admi- 
nitration had avowed it to be their intention to imitate? 
Let the Committee reflet a moment on the period, 
the infamous tranſactions of which were choſen to be 
made the model of the proceedings of this day ; that 
period which led immediately to the wars between the 
Houſes of York and Lancafter, and was that melancholy 
#ra at which all the diſmal ſcene of anarchy, confuſion, 
civil warfare and bloodſhed, that fo long deſolated the 
kingdom, and reduced it to a ftate of unparalleled 


. diſgrace and diftreſs, commenced ? Were the Com- 
mittee to ſelect their Precedents from ſuch times, and 


to govern their conduct by ſuch examples? From a time, 
too, when the Houſe of Commons was proſtrate at the 
ſeet of the Houſe of Lords, when the third Eſtate had 


Toft all energy and vigour, and when all the power lay 
wholly in the hands of the Barons ? Precedents drawn 


from ſuch times could not be reſorted to with ſafety, 
becauſe there was no analogy between the Conſtitution 
then, and the Conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at the Re- 
volution, and fince practiſed. All Precedents taken 
from periods preceding the Revolution, muſt be Pre- 


 eedents that bore ho analogy to the preſent caſe ; be- 


cauſe at no one period before the Revolution was civil 


. liberty clearly defined and underſtood, the rights of 
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the different branches of the Legiſlature aſcertained, 
and the free ſpirit of our Conſtitution felt and acknow- 
ledged. The earlier periods of our hiſtory were ſuch 
as only ſhewed the changes of hands into which power 
| ſhifted, as the circumſtances of the times ordained. In 


one reign the power would be found to have been in 


the King, and then he was an abſolute tyrant; in 
others the Barons poſſeſſed it, and held both King and 
Commons in the moſt laviſh ſubjection; ſometimes 
the democracy prevailed, and all the oppreſſions of a 
democratical government were practiſed in their fulleſt 
enormity. No Precedent, therefore, drawn from times 
ſo variable, where right and wrong were ſo often con- 
founded, and where popular freedom had neither an 
exiſtence nor a name, ought to be relied on. Amidſt 
all the Precedents, he deſired to know if they had 
found one of a Prince of Wales, of full age and full 
capacity, who had been denied the exerciſe of the So- 
vereignty during the known and declared incapacity 
of the Sovereign? One of the Precedents the Right 
Hon. Gentleman had mentioned leant rather that way; 
he meant the Precedent in the reign of Edward the 
Third, where the Prince of Wales, though a minor, 
was declared Regent in the abſence of his father, 
With regard to what the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
ſtated of the quarrel between the Cardinal de Beaufort 
and the Duke of Glouceſter, was that at all in point to 
the caſe to which the Right Hon. Gentleman had fo 
invidiouſly applied it? What was that charge ?—A 
charge that Cardinal de Beaufort had, in the reign 
and during the life-time of Henry the Fourth, adviſed 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Henry the Fifth) to 
take upon himſelf the exerciſe of the Sovereign Autho- 
rity, Was there the fmalleſt degree of analogy be- 
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4 Teen the illneſs of Henry the Fourth, and the known 

| cauſe of the incapacity of our preſent Sovereign? 
Henry the Fourth was alflicted with a languor, the 

Natural concomitant of age, and, in his cafe, the con- 

ſequence of a fever, and long ficktiefs ; but was Henry 

the Fourth therefore incapicitated fromthe exerciſe of 

the Sovereign Authority? By no means; he might not 

"be able to meet his Parliament, but moſt undoubtedſy 

He was not diſabled from executing public buſineſs of 

any other kind. He was in full poſſeſſion of his mental 

Faculties, cduld iſſue his orders, and inſtruct his Mi- 

'ttlters, juſt as well as he could do either in the fulleſt 

vigour of his youth. To adviſe the Prince of Wales, 

therefore, under ſuch cireumſtances, to take upon him- 

8 ſelf the exerciſc of the Sovereign Authority, was to adviſe 
| | | kim to be guilty of High Treaſon, and had the Prince 
ef Wales been ſo adviſed, arid followed the advice, he 
bad no ſcruple to ſay, the Prince would have been 

. guilty of High Treaſon, and have ſubjected his life to 
. forfeiture. It was no wonder, therefore, that Cardinal 
de Beaufort, feeling the weight of ſuch an accuſation, 
as that urged againſt him by the Duke of Glovteſter, 
and knowing the ſerious conſequences it led to, ſhould 
"ſuch a charge be proved againſt him, acted wiſely in 
avowing his innocence, ſtanding upon his defence, and 
- deſiring that the matter might be referred to the Judges, 
that he might be purged of the n imputable to ſo 

foul an offence. 

On the preſent occaſion there had been, he obſerved, 
two affertions of poſitive Right on both fides the Houſe; 
on his fide, the aflertion of the Right of the Prince 
of Wales, being Heir Apparent, and of full age ard 
"capacity to exerciſe the Sovereign . vuthority during his 
Majeſty's infirmity ; on that of the Right Hon. Gen- 

tleman, 
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tleman, the aſſertion, that the Prince had 0 more Right 
to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, than any other individual ſubject. He did 
not underſtand the invidious dignity he had been ex- 
alted to on this occaſion, nor could he admit what the 
Hon. and learned Gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, had been 
pleaſed to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon, that any opinion 
delivered in that Houſe by ſo humble and infignificant 
an individual as himſelf, or by any Member of what 
rank and degree ſoever, ought to be made the ground 
of a proceeding of the Houſe. But ſince the Right 
Hon. Gentleman was determined to make a perſonal 
Queſtion between them, ſince he condeſcended to con- 
ſider himſelf his Rival, and choſe to have recourſe to 
his majority, why would he not try his opinion, and 
let the Queltion be, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, being Heir Apparent, and of full age and ca» 
pacity, has no more Right to exerciſe the Royal Authority, 
during his Majeſly's Incapacity, than any other indiui- 
dual ſubject. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman well knew, he dared 
not venture to ſubje& ſuch a queſtion to debate. He 
well knew, that with all his Majorities, he could not 
riſque it: he well knew, that if he could have ſo far 
loſt fight of prudence as to have hazarded ſuch a queſ- 
tion, notwithſtanding his high character, and his 
known influence within thoſe walls, there would not 
have been twenty Members, who would have ſupport- 
ed him in it. In fact, he well knew, that the moment 
he let ſuch an opinion eſcape his lips, it was execrated 
by all who heard it, and that it had been ſince execrat- 
ed, by all who had heard of it, out of doors. What 
had been the conſequence of this ? conſgious of bis 
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errdr, and conſcious that ſo monſtrous a doctrine as he 
had ſuffered himſelf, in an evil hour, to deliver, had 
revolted the public mind, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had ſeized on the firſt moment that offered, to qualify 
what he had aid, by unneceſſarily coming forward 
with a declaration that, though he would not admit the 
Prince of Wales's Right to exerciſe the Sovereign Au- 
thority, during the incapacity of his father, yet he 
confeſſed that on grounds of expediency, and as a mat- 
ter of diſcretion, the perſon to hold the Regency ought 
to be the Prince of Wales and no other. This mode of 
argument, Mr. Fox faid, reminded him of what had 
paſſed i in that Houſe about 13 years ago, berween an 
eminent Crown Lawyer, now the firſt Law Character 
in the kingdom [the Lord Chancellor] and himſelf. At 
the time to which he referred, the argument had been 
the Right of this Country to tax America, when he 
had contended, that Great Britain had an undoubted 
Right to tax her American colonies, but that the ex- 
erciſe of that Right would be in the higheſt degree un- 
Juſtifiable on the part of Great Britain.“ In anſwer to 
this, the great Lawyer, with a quaintaeſs peculiar to 
himſelf had ſaid, I ſhould be glad to know what that 
Right is, which, when attempted to be exerciſed, be. 
comes a Wrong.” In the preſent caſe, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ated upon the converſe of the great 
Lawyer's maxim, he had pronounced the Right a. M rong, 
and having done ſo, he had immediately proceeded to 
exerciſe it in the moſt effeftual manner. In one point 
of view, and in one point of view only, could he ima- 
gine the exiſtence of a Right, which when exerciſed 
might become a Wrong, and that was this; The 
three Branches of the Legiſlature, conſiſting of King, 
| Lords, and Commons, had a Right to authorize and 
3 | . act 
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act a moral evil. They might ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, 


and deprive the Prince of Wales of his Hereditary 
Right to ſucceed his preſent Majeity, but this enormity 
could not of Right be practiſed by the two Houſes of 
Parliament, independent of the conſent of the Sove- 
reign, any more than the Miniſter could ſet himſelf up 
in competition with the Prince of Wales, and conteſt 
with him as a claimant for the Regency. He repeated 
his opinion, that a Right attached to the Prince of 
Wales, as Heir Apparent, to exerciſe the Sovereign 


Authority, upon the King's incapacity being declared 
by the two Houſes of Parliament; the Prince's Right, 


however, being all along confidered as ſubject to the ad- 
judication of both Houſes of Lords and Commons. 
This opinion he had not changed, nor did he feel the 
ſmalleſt diſpoſition to change it; and indeed the Hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, ſeemed to be 
ſo much of his opinion, that he had, if he underſtood 
him rightly, expreſsly declared, that in caſe of the de- 
miſe of the Crown, nothing ſhort of an Act of Exclu- 
ſion could prevent the Prince from ſucceeding to the 
Throne, and that even nothing ſhort of ſuch conduct 
as would deſervedly warrant an Act of Excluſion, ought 
to ſet a Prince of Wales, of full age, and full capacity, 
aſide from the Regency. The counter opinion to his 
was fraught with ſo many, and ſuch enormous evils, 


that he was perſuaded, no moderate man, who con- 


fidered the ſubje& with the degree of attention that it 
moſt undoubtedly merited, would for a moment main- 
tain it, either on the ground of right, of diſcretion, 
or of expediency. Whatever his opinion was, why 
ſhould that right be diſcuſſed, which had been neither 
elaimed, nor was intended to be claimed? That this 
was the preciſe ſtate of the fact, was not to be doubted, 
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ſinee the declaration that had been fo graciouſly com. 
manicated from the higheſt authority in another place, 
Of the manner in which that communication bad been 
made, and the commendation that was due to the ex- 
alted perſonage who made it, he would not fay one 
word, becauſe ke would not run the riſque of having 
what was due to merit, miſtaken for fulſome adulation, 
and ſervile flattery. But the claim thus diſavowed, 
how muſt the preamble of a Bill run, truly to deſcribe 
the caſe as it ſtood at preſent, -<* Whereas his Royal 

«© Highneſs the Prince of Wales, never having claim- 

« ed a Right to the Regency, it becomes neceſſary for 

* the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and for the Com- 

© mons of England to declare, that his Royal High- 

«« neſs has no right, and we therefore do hereby de- 

4% clare his Royal Highneſs Sole Regent of theſe king- 

« doms.” Mr. Fox reaſoned on the abſurdity of a 

Bill ſo worded, and contended, that it muſt be ſo 

worded, unleſs they falſified the fact, and made a 

courſe of law a ground work of the Bill. He obſerved, 
that all this difficulty and embarraſſment was created, 
when there was not the ſmalleſt occaſion for it, fince it 

was the concurrent opinion of all mankind, that the 
Prince of Wales ſhould be the Regent; why then 

would the Right Hon. Gentleman thus agitate the 
matter unleſs it were for the little purpoſe of perſonal 
triumph? He condemned the boaſting language that 
had been held on this occaſion of gratitude to the So- 
vereign, and the &rong aſſertions that had been made, 
that ſuch gratitude ſhould be exemplified by the con- 
duct of thoſe, who confeſſed themſelyes under perſonal 
obligations to the Sovereign. Perſonal attachment, he 
contended, was no fit ground for public conduct, and 
thoſe who bad declared they would take care of the 
| rights 
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rights of the Sovereign, becauſe they had received fa - 
vours at his hands, betrayed a little mind, and war- 
ranted a conclufion, that if they had not received thoſe 
Favours, they would have been leſs mindful of their duty, 
and have acted with leſs zeal for his intereſt, than if 
they had not been indebted to him for any favours. He 
owned himſelf indebted to'the Heir Apparent for hav- 
Ing been for ſeveral years favoured with his confidence, 
but neither that flattering mark of diſtinction had not 
been made the ſubject of his ſpeeches in that Houſe, 
nor had he ever conſidered it as a proper motive for his 
public conduct. Neither on the preſent occaſion, nor 
at any time, if he thought the objects of his Royal 
Highneſs incompatible with the public intereſts, ſhould 
he think he paid a compliment to the Prince, any more 
than he ſhould think he acted conſiſtently with what was 
due to his own character, in ſuffering the confideration 
of the terms on which he lived with his Royal High- 
neſs, to bias him in the ſmalleſt degree, or induce him to 
act contrary to what he, in his conſcience, thought moſt 
likely to promote the welfare of the public. Whereas 
the Right Hon. Gentleman appeared to act upon a 
very oppoſite principle, and repeatedly introduced the 
name of the Sovereign, though ſeldom for any other 
purpoſe, than an oftentatious rs an tor of the confidence 
repoſed in himſelf. 

To the Houſe of Brunſwick this eountry ſtood in an 
'eminent degree indebted ; indeed, few Princes ever 
deſerved the love of their ſubje&s more than the 
Princes of that Houſe. Since their acceſſion to the 
Throne, their Government had been ſuch as to render 
it highly improbable that there ſhould ever be ground 
for an Act of Excluſion to paſs to ſet aſide one of their 
| Heirs from the ſucceſſion, or that ſuch a circumſtance 


ſhould 
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ould ever become a neceſſary ſubject of contemplation, 
If the Princes of the Houſe of Brunſwick had at any 
time differed with their ſubjects, it had been only on 
. collateral points, which had been eaſily adjuſted in 
Parliament. No one of the Princes of that Houſe 
| had ever made any attempt againſt the conſtitution of 
the country, although had ſuch a miſchievous deſign 
been meditated, there had at moſt times been a party 
exiſting that would have been ready to abet them in 
any ſcheme the blackeſt and moſt fatal that ever tyrant 
deviſed againſt the liberties or the happineſs of his 
ſubjects. The love, therefore, of the people was due 
to the illuſtrious family on the Throne, in ſo peculiar 
and eminent a degree, that every thing that looked 
as if it could at any diſtance endanger the hereditary 
Right of the Houſe of Brunſwick to the ſucceſſion, 
ought to be guarded againſt with peculiar jealouſy and 
_ peculiar caution. Excluſive of the concurrence of the 
public voice, not only the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
pointed out the Heir Apparent as the fitteſt perſon to 
be Regent, but the AR of Settlement might be defeated 
If his Royal Highneſs were paſſed by, and the doctrine 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman carried into effect. In 
. adhering to the principles of the Act of Settlement, 
there could be no ill; if, as the Hon. and learned 
Gentleman had ſaid, there ſhould be a Prince of Wales, 
_ whoſe political principles were ſo depraved, that in 
oppoſition to his own natural intereſts, he ſhould have 
followed the example of Charles the Firſt, and James 
the Second, either in the one inſtance indicating a 
determination to become a Tyrant, and deſtroy the 
liberties of his ſubjects, by ſubverting the Conſtitution, 
or in the other, ſhould ſo connect himſelf with France, 


and the political enemies of his country, that every 
| thing 
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thing fatal was tb be dreaded from his Government; 
ſuch a Prince of Wales ought to be excluded from the' 
Regency, in like manner as he undoubtedly would be 
excluded from the Throne, on the natural demiſe of 
his father, or predeceſſor. But then the Bill of Ex- 
cluſion to paſs in ſuch caſe, muſt be the work of the 
Legiſlature complete, and not the Act of two branches 
of the Legiſlature only. Let the Committee conſider 
the danger of making any other perſon Regent beſides 
the Prince of Wales! If the two Houſes could chooſe a 

Regent, they might chooſe whom they pleaſed ; they 
might chooſe a Foreigner, a Catholic (for the law 
defines not the Regent) who, while he held the 
power of the Third Eſtate, might prevail on the other 
two Branches of the Legiſlature to concur with him, 
alter or ſet aſide the ſucceſſion, and turn away the 
Houſe of Brunſwick, and put them in the ſituation 
of the Houſe of Stuart. He ſaw this doctrine was 
deemed extravagant, but he meant to put an extrava- 
gant caſe; he had not, however, put an impoſſible one; 
let them turn to the favourite period of our hiſtory, 
favourite at leaſt with the other ſide of the Houſe that 
day, the reign of Henry VI. and they would find that 
Richard, Duke of Vork, took advantage of his power 
as Protector of the kingdom, actually diſinherited the 
Prince of Wales, and the whole line of Lancaſter, 
though they were more nearly allied, and had much 
better pretenſions to the Crown than the Houſe of 
York. The ſame diſmal ſcene that had diſgraced our 
annals at that period might be acted over again, if the 
two Houſes of Parliament ever concurred to ſubvert 
the Conſtitution, by aſſuming to themſelves the exer- 
ciſe of the Royal Prerogative, and arrogating the right 
to legiſlate and make law in the teeth of the ſtatute of 
G | the 
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the 1 3th of Charles the Secand, which he had on a former 
day had occaſion to mention, and which not only de- 
clared, that the two houſes of Parliament could not 
make laws without the conſent and concurrence of the 
King, but alſo declared, that whoever ſhould preſume 
to affirm the contrary, ſhould be guilty of High Trea- 
ſon, and incur the pains and penalties of a premunire. 
To make a law for the appointment of a Regent, he 
conſidered, ſo far as it went, as a converſion of the 
ſucceſſion to the Monarchy from hereditary to elective, 
and what ſort of a Conſtitution that was, which had 
an elective Monarchy, Poland, and the miſerable con- 
dition of its ſubjects, ſufficiently evinced. The right 
to make Laws, reſted only in the Legiſlature compleat, 
and not in the concurrence of any two Branches of it. 
Upon that very principle was our Conſtitution built, 
and on the preſervation of it, did its exiſtence depend. 
Were the caſe otherwiſe, the Conſtitution might be 
eaſily deſtroyed, becauſe if the two Branches could 
aſſume the power to make Law, they might in that 
Law, change the genius of the third Eſtate. The 
preſent ſituation of affairs had, he ſaid, been compared 
to the Revolution, but, in fact, it was no ways ſimilar. 
The Throne had then been declared vacant, and the 
reſt of the Conſtitution remained; now the Throne 
was declared full, but. its authority was ſuſpended. 
At the period of the Revolution, the Convention that 
was. then aſſembled, conſcious that they could not 
make any change in the genius of the Monarchy until 
they had a head, firſt reſtored the third Eſtate and then 
- defined its power. Whereas the Committee were 
called on to proceed in a different way, firſt to new-caſt 
. the Office, and then to declare the Officer. He aſked 
what mult be the ſituation of a Regent elected by that 
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Houſe? He muſt be a pageant, a puppet, a creature 
of their own, ſine pondere corpus, an inſult and a mock- - 
_ ery-inſult on every maxim of Government! He defined 
the nature and character of the three Eſtates. The 
Conſtitution ſuppoſed each of its three branches to be 
independent of the other two, and actually hoſtile, and 
if that principle was once given up, there was an end 
to our political freedom. Suppoſe that the Crown and 
Houſe of Lords could make laws without the concur- 
rence of the Houſe of Commons, or the Crown and 
the Commons independent of the Lords, or the two 
Houſes of Parliament without the Crown; in either 
caſe, the Conſtitution was gone. The ſafety of the 
whole depended on the jealouſy of each of the other ; 
not on the patriotiſm of any one Branch of the Legiſla- 
ture, but rather on the ſeparate intereſts of the three, 
concurring through different views to one general good, 
the benefit of the community. A principle congenial 
to human nature, prone to the extenſion of power, 
and to the depreſſion of a rival. All theſe principles 
and arrangements would be deſtroyed by the preſent 
project, which would radically alter the Government, 
and of conſequence overturn the Conſtitution. He 
explained the particular powers of the Crown to defend 
itſelf againſt any encroachment on the part of the 
Commons, or to reſiſt any faction in the Houſe of 
Lords. In the one caſe, by a Diſſolution, the King 
might repel the attempt on his prerogative, and by an 
encreaſe of the Peerage, he might quell the other. 
' Heargued alſo on the power of giving either an ent 
or diſſent from any Bill, apower which operated equally 
' againſt the ſingle deſign of one, or the confederate 
union of both Houſes, to trench on the conſtitutional 
rights of the Crown, and pointed out the diſadvantage 
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of ſubjecting the Sovereign to ſuch difficulties as it 
would be liable to encounter, were the power of diſſo- 
Jution, enereaſe of Peerage, and right of giving the 
. afſent or diſſent to Bills taken away. If there was to 
be a Monarch, he concluded that the Monarchical Power 
ought to be entire, declaring that the name and rank 
of a King, without the poſſeſſion of regal powers, was 
a being that did not come within the reach of his con- 
. ception, If it appeared to the Houſe that the Royal 
Prerogative ought to be circumfcribed, let them inveſt 
a proper perſon with it, and then openly and. manfully 
contend for the circumſcription or diminution of its 
powers; but to aim at an adverſary incapable of re- 
ſiſtance, was neither brave nor noble. He pointed 
out the danger of making the Regency elective, and 
of the two Houſes ſetting aſide the hereditary right to 
it, infiſting that the poſſeſſion of the Crown, and of 
the executive authority, muſt, in the nature of things, 
be governed by the ſame principles. In order to 
illuſtrate this, he put the caſe of a Polander aſking an 
Engliſhman whether the monarchy of Great-Britain 
was bereditary or eletive ? Any man familiar with the 
theory of the Conſtitution would naturally think, that 

the ready anſwer would be, that it was hereditary. 
But if the doctrine of that day prevailed, the anſwer 
muſt be, I cannot tell; aſe bis Majeſty's Phyſicians. 
When the King of England is in good health, the 
| monarchy is hereditary ; but when he is ill, and in- 
capable of exerciſing the Sovereign Authority, it is 
elacti us. The aſſertion that the Britiſh monarchy was 
elective, was, however, ſo palpably hoſtile to the prin- 
ciples of the Coaſtitution, that it would not be tolerated 
ſor a moment. How then was the difficulty to be 
furmounted ? A ſubtile and politic lawyer might. be 
| found, 
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found, who would plauſibly advance, that though it 
muſt be allowed that the Monarchy was hereditary, 
the Executive Power might be eleftive, Thus the 
Crown and its functions might be ſeparated, as if they 
were in their nature diſtinct, whereas the one was the 
eſſence, and the other the name. He purſued his 
argument in an hypothetical dialogue - between the 
Engliſhman and the Pole, with the occaſional aid of 
the politic Lawyer, to reconcile contradiftions, and 
explain apparent impoſſibilities, very forcibly holding 
up to ridicule the argument of the gentlemen of the 
long robe, that the political, as well as the natural 
capacity of the King, remained whole and entire, 
although he was declared incapable of exerciſing his 
regal functions. If the Crown was to have no functions, 
why there ſhould be a King, was beyond his imagi- 
nation to diſcover. The legal metaphyſics which dif- 
tinguiſhed between the Crown and its functions, were 


to him unintelligible ; they ſhould be Schoo/men and 


not State/men, fitter for Colleges of Diſputation, than 
a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, if a Queſtion that fo 
deeply involved the exiſtence of the Conſtitution were 
to be thus diſcuſſed. He aſked, where was that famous 
diftum to be found, that declared the Crown to be 
guarded by ſuch ſanctity, and left its powers at the 
mercy of every aſſailant. 

After expoſing what he termed the abſurdity of legal 
metaphyſics, and calling upon the Gownſmen to ſhew 
him the dichuẽů that ſupported the oppoſite aſſertion, 


viz. that the Prince of Wales had no more right to 


exerciſe the Sovereign Authority, during his Majeſty's 
incapacity, than any other individual ſubject, Mr. Fox 
proceeded to notice that part of the argument advanced 
againſt him, that he had deſerted the cauſe which he 


bad 
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had hitherto been ſuppoſed to claim the peculiar merit 
of ſtanding forth on all occaſions to defend, viz. the 
privileges of the Houſe of Commons, againſt the en- 
croachments of the Prerogatives of the Crown. He 
ſaid, his own reſiſtance of the latter, when it had been 
thought encreaſiug unconſtitutionally, were well known; 
the influence of the crown had been more than once 
checked in that Houſe, and he really believed to the 
advantage of the people. Whenever the executive 
authority was urged beyond its reaſonable extent, it 
ought to be reſiſted, and he carried his ideas on that 
head ſo far, that he had not ſcrupled to declare, that 
the ſupplies ought to be ſtopped, if the Royal Aſſent 
were refuſed to a conſtitutional curtailment of any 
obnoxious and dangerous prerogative. Moderate men, 
he was aware, thought this a violent doctrine; but he 
had uniformly maintained it, and the public had de- 
rived advantage from its having been carried into effect. 
He deſired to aſk, however, if this were an occaſion 
for exerciſing the conſtitutional power of reſiſting the 
prerogative or the influence of the Crown in that 
Houſe ? He had ever made it his pride to combat with 
the Crown in the plenitude of its power, and the full- 
neſs of its authority; he wiſhed not to trample on its 


rights, while it lay extended at their feet, deprived of 


its functions and incapable of reſiſtance. Let the Right 
Hon. Gentleman pride himſelf on a victory obtained 
againſt a defenceleſs foe, let him boaſt of a triumph 
where-no battle had been fought, where no glory could 


be obtained. Let bim take advantage of the calamities 
of human nature, let him, like an unfeeling Lord of 
. the Manor, riot in the riches to be acquired by plun- 


dering ſhipwrecks, by rigorouſly aſſerting a right to 


the waifs, eſtrays, deodands, and all the accumulated 
bad produce 
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produce of the various accidents that misfortune could 
throw into his power. Let it not be his boaſt to have 
gained ſuch victories, obtained ſuch triumphs, or ad- 
vantaged himſelf of wealth ſo acquired. 
After putting this, Mr, Fox recurred to the main 
argument, and declared, that all the labour of the 


Committee appointed to ſearch for Precedents had 


been fruitleſs, for that not one of the Precedents ap- 
plied. If they tended to prove any thing, it was to 
eſtabliſh the Prince's Right, ſince in all of them the 


neareſt relative to the Crown, if in the kingdom, had - 


been appointed the Regent, eſpecially a Prince of 
Wales. In the reign of Edward the Third, his ſon, 
commonly called the Black Prince, was declared Re- 
gent at only thirteen years of age, during the invaſion 
of France by his father; and afterwards, during the 
abſence of Edward and the Prince, his brother, Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, was appointed. The Regencies in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, proved the Right of the 
Prince of Wales the more fully, becauſe in that reign 
the Right of the Prince of Wales was recognized, 
(although he was not a year old) in the very Patent 
that appointed the Duke of Vork Protector. 

Mr. Fox took notice of the remark made by an Hon. 


Gentleman in his ſpeech, (Mr. Baſtard,) that the Right 


Hon. Gentleman oppoſite him ſtood higher in the opi- 
nion of the public at preſent, than he did. He ſaid, 
before any Gentleman took upon himſelf to pronounce 
on ſuch topics, he ought to be ſure he was right in bis 
aſſertion. He had every reaſon to believe the Hon. 
| Gentleman was miſtaken in what he had ſaid, having 

lately had an opportunity of meeting his conſtituents, 
and having then received the moſt unequiyocal and 
flattering proofs of their confidence and kindneſs. He 


agreed, 
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agreed, however, moſt cordially with that Hon. Gen- 
tleman, in every obſervation that he had made of the 
probable effects of the preſent motion, if perſiſted in, 
witk regard to Ireland, and the creation of a difference 
between the two Houſes of Parliament. With reſpect 
to Ireland, he ſaid, if the two Houſes of the Britiſh 


Parliament named the Prince of Wales 4s Regent of 


Right, moſt probably the Parliament of Ireland would 
do the ſame: if they ſpeculated, the Irifh Parliament 
would ſpeculate. Decide wiſely, and their decifion 
would be held an example. Set the Queſtion of Right 
afloat, and it was impoſſible to ſay to what extent it 
might be carried. He once more queſtioned the ne- 
ceſſity for the preſent proceeding, and urged the fal- 
lacy of pretending that the opinion he, a private 
Member of that Houſe, had delivered, and the opinion 
a noble and learned friend of his had delivered elſe- 
where, made it neceſſary, He reprobated the inde- 
cency of ſelecting the arguments of his noble and 
learned friend, and falſely applying them, merely for 
the purpoſe of placing them in a ridiculous point of 
view. The Right Hon. Gentleman muſt have known, 
that the arguments of his noble and learned friend, 
were arguments merely advanced to prove that the 
Prince of Wales, as Prince of Wales and Heir Appa- 
rent, had Rights peculiar and diſtinct from thoſe of 
ordinary ſubjects, and not with a view to prove his 
Right to exerciſe the Sovereign Authority. The man- 
ner, therefore, in which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had anſwered thoſe arguments, betrayed a narrowneſs 
of mind that he had not imagined the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would have condeſcended to have acknow- 
ledged. Having diſmiſſed this part of the ſubject, 
Mr. * deſired to know the uſe of bringing forward 


a Queſ- 
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2 | Queſtion of Right, when, the expediency o of conſti- 
rating, the prince ol Wales. Regent was on all hands 
. agreed on. He charged the Chance!lgr of the E xche- 
Wer with 2. determination to legiſlate, . without the 
power to do lo effectually, which, would alter the ge- 
nius of the Third Eſtate, without any crime alledged 
againſt either the Sovereign, declared for the preſent 
incapable to exerciſe the Royal Authority, or the ia 
tended Regent. He faid, if they could make whom 
they pleaſed, Regent rhey could appoint the Regent 
for a day, a,month, or a year, turning the monarchy 
into a republic, as had been the caſe with Rome. And 
while the Right. Hon. Gentleman denied. that the 
Prince of Wales had any more right. than, he had, he 
confeſſed it would be a breach, of duty to think of any 
other Regent,, and all this for the paltry triumph of a 
vote over him, and to inſult a Prince, whoſe favour. he 
was conſcious he had not deſerved... Mr. Fox declared, | 
he was ready to admit that the Right Hon, Gentle 
man' s adminiſtration had been in ſome reſpects entitled 
to praiſe; he was ready to ſay what were the parts that 
moſt deſerved commendation, aud as willing to. give 
them his applauſe as any man could be. What he al- 
luded to, were the meaſures adopted to detach Holland 
from ĩts connexion with France. The whole conduct 
of that tranſaQtion, as well as its iſſue, wWas wiſe and 
vigorous, laudable and effeQual, and he was happy to 
take that opportunity of delivering his ſentiments upon 
it. Of other « meaſures of the preſent adminiſtration, 
he certainly entertained a very different t opinion. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman, however, appeared to have 
been ſo long in the. poſſeſſion of power, that he could 
not end ure ti to part with it; he had experienced t the fall 
favour of the C1 rown, and had the adyantage of exert- 
5 * ing 
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106 all its prerogatives, and koding "the operation of 


the whole not tod march for the ſucceſsful cartying on 


of che Goverument, he had determined to cripple his 


Tacceflors, and deprive them of che ſme advantages 
hat he had enjoyed, and tlius circumſcribe their power 
to ſerve their country, as as if he rehded that they 
would ſhade his fame. Let the Right Hon. Gentleman 


or z moment ſuppoſe, that the buſineſs of detaching 
Holland from France, or any contingency of equal im- 


Portance, remained to be executed; he muſt know 


chere would be no power in the country | to ſeize the 


advantage, if the Right Hon. Gentleman's principles 


were right. Mr. Fox called upon every honeſt Mem- 


der of that Houſe, not to vote without perfectly under- 
Landing what the Queſtion went to, as well as the 
other Reſolutions. With regard to the Right Hon, 


. Gentleman's motives, he knew not what they were; 


bat if there was an ambitious man in that Houſe, who 


| defigned to drive the empire into confuſion, his con- 


duct, he conceived, would have been exaRtly that which 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had purſued, ” 
The Chancellor of 1 the Exchequer ſaid, in reply to 


Mr. Fox's s ſpeech, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had 


thought proper, particularly 1 in [the latter part of his 
Jpeech, to digreſs. from the queſtion before the Houſe, 
the Queſtion of R. br, i in order to enter i into the Wel- 
tion of Expediency, and that not fo much for the pur- 
poſt even of diſcuſſing | chat expediency, as to take an 


'opportunity of Introducing an attack of a perſonal 
nature on him. The Houſe would recollect, whether 


the manner in which he (Mr. Pi tt) had opened the de- 


'bate, either provoket or juſtified this animoſity. The 
attack which the Right Hon. Gentleman had juſt now 


. he declared to be wn/oundrd, arrogant, and pre- 
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fino. Tue Hon. Gentleman had charged him 
ar icting from u miſchievous ſpirit of ambition, unable 


to bear tlie idea of parting with power, which he had 
ſo long retained ; but not expeRing the favour of the 


Prince, Which he was conſcious he Had not deſerved, 


and therefore diſpoſed to envy and obſirvR che eredit 
of thoſe who were to be his ſucceſſors. Whether ta 
zun belonged that character of miſchievous ambition, 
which would facrifice the principles of the conſtitution 
to u defire of power, he muſt leave to the Houſe and 
the country to determine. They would alſo judge, 
whether in the whole of his conduct, during chis un- 
forrunate crifis, any conſideration which affected his 


o¹n perſonal” fituation, or any management for the 


chief ſhare in deciding the meafures he had propoſed; 


As io his being conſcious that he did not deſerve the! 
favour of the Prince, he could only ſay; that he knew” 


but one way in which he or any man could deſerve ins] 
by having uaiformly endeavoured, in a public firos-/ 

tion; «to do his duty to the King his father, and to the 
country at large. That if, in thus endeavouriog to 
deſerve the conidence of the Prince, it ſhould appear 
that he in fact had loſt it, however painful and morti- 
fying that circumſtance might be to him, and from 
whatever cauſe it might proceed, he might indeed re- 
gret it, bat he would boldly ſay, that it was impoſlible 
he ſhould ever repent of it. Mr. Pirt then proceeded 
to remark- on the Right Hon. Gentleman having an- 
nounced himſelf and his friends to be the ſucceſſors of 
the prefent adminiſtration. He did not know on what 
authority the Hon. Gentleman made this declaration ; 
but he thought, with a view to thoſe queſtions of Ex- 
YE which the Hon. Gentleman had introduced, 


ſake of preſerving power, appeared to have had the 
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both che Hens and che country were obliged to him, 
for this, feaſquable warning of, What they would have 
tq expeſt. be. dation had already, had, expeyience of 


that, Hon. Gentleman and his principles. Without 


meaning to, uſe tenmg;of reproach, or to; enter into any 


imputation on his ngtives, fit could not he denied that 
theyrhad openly. and pꝓrofeſſedly acted on the ground 
of availing themſelves. of the ſtrength of a party, to 


 xomingte the, Miniſters of the Crown,: That they main- : 


tdined it as a fundamental principle, that a Miniſter 
opght. at all times: ..to be nominated- He would 
therefore ſpeak! plainly... If perſons; who profeſſed. 


. theſe principles, were an; reality likely o be tb adviſers. 


of 'the. Prince, 30,the exerciſe of thoſe powers which were 
neceflary ta he given during the preſent unfortunate 


inmmertval, it was the ſtrobgeſt additional reaſon, if any 


were wanting, for being careful to conſider what the 
extent of thaſe powers ought to be. That it was im- 
NMiſible not ith, ſuppoſe,” that, by ſuch, adviſers, thoſe 


powers would he perverted / to a purpoſe, Which it was 


iodeed impoſible 40. imagine chat che Prince of Wales 
could, if he was aware of it, ever endure for a mo- 


went, but to wbich. , by arcifice and miſtepreſentation, 
he would unintentionally be made; acceſſary, for the 


purpoſe. of creating a permanent weight and influence 


in the hands of a party, which would be dangerous to 


the juſt zights of the Crown. When the moment ſhould | 
arive (ſa much viſhed. and perhaps ſo ſpon to be ex- 
pected} of his Mæieſty being able to reſume the exerciſe. 


ef his on danthorjty, The notice, . therefore; which 


the Jan, Gentleman, in his triumph, had tondeſcended 
ton give 0, the. Honſe, furniſhed: the molt irreſiſtible 


1safon for them deliberately to conſßder, Jeſt, in pro- 


Wars for the means of DAE. che Adminiſtration 
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during a ſhort and temporary interval, they might ſa- 
criſice the permanent intereſt of the country in future, 
by laying the foundation, of ſuch meaſures as might 
for ever afterwards, during the continuance . of his 


Majeſty's reign, obſtruct the juſt and ſalutary e exerciſe | 


of che conſtitutional powers of Government- in the 
hands of. its Rightful Poſſeſſor, the Sovereign, whom 
they all revered and lo,... 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then proceeded to 
. Late what appeared to be the reſult of the debate. 
The noble Lord in the blue ribband, he faid, as moſt 
- Gentlemen who had ſpoken on that ſide of, the. Houſe, 
had argued not agaioſt, the truth of the. | Reſolutions, 
þut the propriety of coming to them, and had waved 
any diſpute on the Queſtion, of Right. The Right 
Hon., Gentleman, though he affected alſo to object to 
the propriety of coming to this Reſolution, had di- 
refted his whole argument (as far as it went) to 
combat the truth of the Propoſition, and. to maintain 
his. former aſſertion in favour of the exiſting Right 
of the Prince of Wales. That this line of argument, 


ſupported by ſuch authority, was itſelf an anſwer to | 


thoſe who doubted the propriety of any Reſolution. 
Wich regard to the particulars of Mr. Fox's argu- 


ment, he obſerved 0 on the manner in which he (Mr. | 


Fox). ſuppoſed him to have declined maintaining his 
former aſſertion, 6 That the Prince of Wales had no 
more right to the Regency, than any other ſubject i in 
the country,“ and had added, that he did ſo from 
believing that not twenty perſons would j join in ſup- 
porting that Propoſition. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ſaid, that be did not retract one word of that 
aſſertion. Gentlemen might quarrel with the phraſe, 
if they thought proper, and might miſrepreſent, it as 
the 
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the Heu. Oentlenteu Bad done, in order to cover the 
arzuntents aſeck by & noble Lord in another: place. 
Bat he was it the recaflectiom of the Houſe, whether 
when fe Ert ufef the exprefficn ; he had not guarded it, 

11 mating to ſpeak n of a Claim of Right, not of 
. Hil redſoriv of preference on the ground of diſcretion 


< ef expedioacy+ He ws ald i their recolleQion, whe-: 


ther the Right he ſpoke of,- was auy other than tho 


c Right is fe namely, rhe Right to exerciſe the 


Fi Mithirth air thi elt Cirennflanees, He | 
Far intel that the Privte Bed wv /vch Right. -If 
. Phince Mak nor the Right at all, he could not be 
fifd w have ady' more Night chan any other ſabje in 
thie ebuttitty. Bot was it y anfwer to the allvrtion, 
| flat &s Prince of Wale bb S Right to the Regen., 
is fey rar he had other rights different from the reit 
of whe Kür ſabjects, but Sbick had nothing” to do 
wit tht Regeney ? Vet all the Rights of the Pricce-of | 
Wer, Which kad bien aiedtiviied'by che Noble Lord 
altudedto, tre of 'this deſcription. t u be juſt 


a Ned f "he doeſtioh were, whether any pet ſon 


had a right to'a particular effate in Kent or Surty? to 
_ argue, Yes. he bas, fot he has fuch and ſuch an eſtate io 
Yotkihire and i in Cornwall.” With regard to the queſ@ 
tion, whether twenty perſoiis did or did not agree in 
| bis denial of the Right of the Prince of Wales, be 


would put the whole on that iffue, that if che Prince of 
Wiles Bday ſuck" Right; the Refolution he had 
moved could at be'troe} and he confidered every per- 
bn who dilkdiea from 11 aſſertion on that ſubjeft; as 
boubd tc vote agaiirit the prefent Motion. Ie then 
obſervell, RN: Fox, th diſcufing the Quettion of 
Right, bad Bolle on to obſerve, Thar the Right of the 


were 
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Vere to be conſidered as two rival Rights, and that the 
only queſtion was, in favouref Which the arguments 
| preponidefated. . The Chancellor. of the: Exchequer 
wbſervet," that he ſhould be'perſeftly ready to meet the 
queſtion on this ifſue, if it were the trus one, for that 
he Right of che two Houſes was clearly ſupported by 
-protedebr and ufage in every dimitar cale;! by exproſs ** 
declaration of Parliament, and by pofitive n | 
of lau hut the Riphr che Prince of Wales was not 
even attempted to be ſupported dn any of thoſe groundy, 
| but on Pretended reaſons of expediency, founded on 
-vvaginary and extravagant £afes. That, however, in 
aft; chis- was not the Fair iſfue of the argument. The 
Fight of the Prince of Wales \ was not to de confidered 


8 


Ae ther. It was 2 Right which could not exiſt un 
lend it was capable of being expreſtl and pofitively 
proved; whereas the Right of Parliament was that 
Which exiſted of coe, unleſs fome other Right could 
be proved to exclude it. It was that, which, on the 
principle of this free conſtitution, muſt always exift in 
every caſe where no poſitive provifion had been made 
dy law, and where the neceſſity of the caſe, and the 
Tafety” of the country called for their interpoſition. 
Thar the z4/eace of any other Right was in itſelf 
enough to conſtitute che Right of the tuo Hoales, and 
. that che bare admiſſion chat the Right of the Prinee 
of Wales as not clearly and expreſsly proved, was in 
flat an admiffion of every ching then in debate. 


Mr. Fox roſe again, to deny that he had infiuuated) 
that he was to have a ſhare f in the new government. 


As there were appearances of 2 probabſe change of 
men and meaſures, there was, he admitted, a proba- 
bilir of kis having a ſhare in the executive govern- 
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1 85 Nest ef the country; but be had never. taken upon 
+ _ him to affirm it as a poſitive fact. He might, however, 
a venture an aſſertion, that if the Right Hon. Gentle- 
* | man duns not certain of a change, if he had been aſſured 
1 A che contrary. there would have been xo limitation to 
| me power of the Regent, Ie cautioned the: Houſe 
if againft a miſrepreſentation of che queſtion. He ſaid, 
that they were going to be trapped into a drciffon-of 
a e abffrad niturt, which * 3 prove dau- 


1 
* es. to the Conſtituti on. 
| - "The Lord dbvecateof Scorlend ald, * he. did not 
4 {ee bow the general Queſtion of Right could be waved, 
: unleſs both Houſes were ready to declare, chat the 
Prince of Wales ſhould not only be Regent, but 3 in- 
> veſted with all the Royal Powers, without limitation or 
| diſtinQion ; for if a limitation. of any kind was to be 
| be ſudject of debate, it did not ſeem poſſible to avoid 
= A previous diſcuſſion of the Right. As to the.queſtion 
Itſelf, he hoped it would be conſidered, that they were 
| not met to deliberate. e a ſettlement of the king- 
4 dom of England alone; he thought it neceſſary to en- 
| . .quire into the conſtitution of England and of Scotland 
ſeparately before the Union, and of Great Britain fince. 
| | He had heard it very confidently armed, that were 
. | .the ſuppoſed inherent Right of the Heir Apparent, , to 
exerciſe the Royal Powers upon ſuch occaſions as the 
| pfeſente to be diſallowed, the conſequence would be, 
/ 2» virtual diſſolution of the Union, the rule being fixed 
in Scotland i in favour of ſuch hereditary and legalClain 
of Right; but he would take the liberty of aſſerting, 
A | | with equal confidence, that the propoſition had no real * 
b bonndation. It was true, that by the law of that ki 
f 
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country, the Right of * private guardianſhip did in 
certain circumfiances attach upon the neareſt male 
| — kinſmin 


* 
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kinſman by the father's fide, aged 25: and. in the 

earlier periods of the Scottiſh monarchy, little diſtinc- 
tion ſeemed to be made between the ſituation of a pri- 
rate guardian, and that of the perſon who acted for 
the King in his nonage, inſomuch that ſome law au- 
thorities of great reſpe&-bili:y had laid it down, that 
the powers of a Regent were merely tutorial, and it 
had been determined by the Parliament of Scotland, 
in the reign of James I. that the Duke ef Albany, 
when Regent, could neither reſtore a perſon forfeited 
for treaſon, nor grant lands which had fallen to the 
Crown by baſtardy. Tt was well known, that the 
powers of 4 private guardian were of the moſt confined 
nature, as going no farther than the exigerfcy of the 
caſe-required, and merely for the purpoſe of ordinary 
management; but he thought it wrong to compare 
that caſe with the government of a kingdom, where 
powers of a very different nature were neceſſary to be 
| As to the appointment of a Regent, whatever his 
powers might be, the ſame had always been made in 
Scotland, as in England, under the ſanQion and au- 
thority of the States of the kingdom, either previouſly 
given, or afterwards interpoſed, and ſometimes the next 
heir of the Crown had been choſen, ſometimes not, 
ſometimes one Regent, at other times more than one. 
Many of the kings of Scotland having fallen in battle, 
and ſome by the hands of their ſubjects, when the 
power of the ariſtocracy was too great ; there had been 
more infant ſucceſſors, and more regencies in Scotland, 
than iu moſt other countries; and the States of the 
kingdom had repeatedly ſhewn, that they aid not con- 
fider any individual whatever as having a fixed legal 
* to that office, When the Maid of Norway Tuc- 
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ceeded her grandfather Alexander the Third fix regents 
were appointed. In the infancy of James II. of Scot- 
land, there was a regency of three, In that of James 
III. a regency of ſeven, In that of. James VI. the 


| Duke of Chatelrault, next preſumptive heir of the 


Crown, claimed the office upon that ground; but his 
claim was diſallowed, and firſt the Earl of Murray was 


appointed, afterwards others, none of whom were in 
the ſucceſſion to the crown. It was of more conſe- 
| quence, however, to conſider how that matter had 
been underftood by the Legiſlature of Great-Britain 


fince the Union; and ſurely it was impoſſible to read 


the Proxiſional Acts of 24 Geo. II. and 5 Geo, III. 


without ſeeing clearly that no Right of Adminiſtration 


was then ſuppoſed to attach upon any individual. As 
to the idea of a civil demiſe, it was totally inapplicable 
to ſuch a caſe as the preſent. A perſon was held to be 
cirilly dead, when he had loſt the rights of a citizen, 


- as in the caſe of attainder; but was it ever thought 


that an infant was civilly dead? It would be a little 


hard, when he was but juſt born. An infant could 


hold property, could acquire, and had every civil right 


entire. A perſon incapable, from infirmity, to ma- 
nage his own affairs, was exactly in the ſame ſtate; 


he could not therefore have a ſucceſſor while he was 


alive, and in the full poſſeſſion of his rights. In a 
ward, the Lord Advocate contended, that neither the 
Prince of Wales, nor any other individual, had a legal 
right on this caſe to be Regent, though, in point of 
fitneſs and propriety, he ſuppoſed not a man in the 


kingdom would think of any other than his ”_-” 
| Highneſs. 


Mr. Milzes (Member for York) in a ſhort but Ani- 


. mated ſpeech, reprobated the conduct of Mr. Fox and 


; | his 
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his friends, declaring, that it amounted to an aban - 
donment of thoſe conſtitutional principles hitherto the 
theme of univerſal admiration, by ſacrificing the rights 
of the two Houſes of Parliament to the claims of an 
individual. From the ſort of argument that they had 
adopted and maintained on this great and truly im- 
portant occaſion, therefore, if they did ſoon come into 
power, as the Right Hon, Gentleman had that day 
given the Committee to expect, inſlead of 4 Whig 
Adminiſtration and a mild Government, which it had 
been their practice to hold out as what would be their 
true character and conduct when in office, the country 
had” every reaſon to dread the moſt arbitrary and op- 
preflive ſyſtem of meaſures that had ever diſgraced 


Miniſters, and harraſſed the Leh in the worſt 
mg of our hiſtory. 


The Solicitor General roſe. He ſaid, no man ' could 
vote on the preſent queſtion, without conſidering bis 
"allegiance to the Sovereign. We all agree, ſaid Sir 
John Scott, that his Royal Highneſs ſhould be Regent, 
but differ in opinion about the Right requiſite. He . 
corroborated Mr. Pitt's argument, by affrming, that 
with regard to his Royal Highneſs's tight, it was no 
more than that of any other individual That it was a 
gift of expediency granted to him by Parliament 
That as we had at preſent a King, although unfortu- 
nately incapable of exerciſing the royal authority, the 
Prince himſelf was only a ſubjeft—That His Majeſty? O 
indiſpoſition was of a temporary nature, which, perhaps, 
would not longer preclude him from exercifing his 
authority, than a fever might preclude the Succeſſor, 
about whoſe rights they were then contending. [Here 
* was called to order]. The King, who acceded to 
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the throne in 1761, is ſtill on the throne in this year 
1788 ; therefore a law in any Court, acknowledging 
his ſupremacy, although Gentlemen might call ſuch a 


mode of reaſoning metaphyſical, encailed on tranſ- 


greſſors at preſent the effects and penalties of that law | 
With regard to what had been advanced by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, that the Phyſicians had de- 
Elared his Majeſty incapable, he thought the argument 
abſurd, as in the ge of the law, we cannot believe the 
King's Phyſicians. It was his opinion that the Prince 
ef Wales ſhoutd be folly inveſted with every authority 
requifite for managing the public buſineſs with energy 
Ind ee? ; but recollecting that there was ſtill a King, 


| he thought that the powers of the Regent ought to be 


arcumſcribed. | 
Mr. Drate faid, he roſe to PA NE 


| fabjeR that had long agitated his mind. If by laying 


down his life to-night, he could ſerve his country, 
he was ready ta do it. It had been long his glory 
and his pride to, ſupport the meaſures in general 
of the Right Hon. and magnanimous Gentleman who 
propoſed the Reſolution, and he dreaded no political 
event fo much as the change of the preſent Admi- 
niftration. The topic of debate, he ſaid, might be 
compreſſed i into a nut-ſhell. He was afraid he was 
nom on the awkward fide of the queſtion, but thought 
the Reſolution. proper, as an ultimate decifion of the 
claim of 1 right, | 


Sir William Molefavorth, Mr. Lowther, and General 
Norton ſaid a few words each, 


At length the ſtrangers were defied to withdraw, : 
and the Committee divided. 


; The 
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The previous queſtion was then put; ** for the Chair. 
aw leaving the Chair;“ when the numbers were 
: Ayes — — 204 
Noes * — — 268 


— 


| Majority for the MintoTeR — 64 


Mr. Pitt's Propoſitions were afterwards put, and 
agreed to. 


* p , " 


E following + Speech as intended 1 to have been delfverid 


& an Honourable Member, had an opportunity offered 
For that Purpoſe. 


| Ms. Wars0N, 

I have liſtened with the maſt ws. attention to 
every thing which has fallen from both fides of the 
Houſe during the. diſcuſſion of this very important 
. queſtion—and I wiſh, in common with the gentlemen 

who have gone before me, to ſtate upon what ground 
1 give my vote this night, for the 1 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman. | 

Allow me, Sir, to, ſay, that though I Tat 
much i ingenuity from gentlemen on the other fide, yet 
not one ſingle argument has been urged which makes 

the ſmalleſt impreſſion on my mind. Indeed the jaſ- 
Lice of the Reſolutions has been leſs combated than the 
_ expediency, of them - but unleſs there is a twiſt in my 
_ underſtanding, both the juſtice and expediency of the 
"Reſalutions are equally apparent. Mark 5 — 
tale will prove the truth of my aſſertion. 
The Right Hon, Gentleman (Mr. For) in the 
. che ' moſt unequivocal language, flated on 
Wed- 
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Wedneſday the Right of the Prince of Wales to be 
Regent, as ſoon as the temporary incapacity of the 
King was declared.- I thought, and many gentlemen 
thought with me, chat this aſſertion was made in the 
ſtrongeſt” terms that could be uſed. Ie was, I grant 
you, Sir, the aſſertion of an individual ; but I appeal 
To'gentiemen on all ſides, and let them acknowledge 
the fact, or deny it if unfounded, that the doctrine 
received ſtrong marks of approbation, if we may 
judge by-the-ery o Hear, hear, which followed 
the aſſertion. But did it reſt here? No, Sir, it did 
not: Another Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
"fanAioned the doctrine, talked of the Rights of the 
xe of Wales, and confirmed the former Gentle- 
man's opinion. The next day we met, another Hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) opened a new and alarm- 
"ing ground. © He faid our 'debates might provoke a 
claim not yet made. Ts this language to be 'hea?d 
With patience ? Shall we, Sir, be told of the danger of 
"Fectfion after ſuch language. Mr. Watſon, there is 
1 danger can accrue from the free exerciſe” of our 
V privileges. But chere would be danget, indeed, in | 
ſcolking from the moſt important conſtitutional queſ- 
tion ever agitated within theſe walls. Sir, I muſt 
+ complain of the injuſtice, the groſs' injuſtice” which 
*" has" been done to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales. The Right Hon. Gentleman has declared 
4 thit his opinion as to the Prince's Right, was his own 
© opinion, ſtated in this Houle without any communita- 
tion with his Royal Highneſs. After that declaration, 
Sir, it is a libel upon that Hluſtrious Perſonage to inſi- 
nuate that he can be in the ſlighteſt degree affected 
- by the Cimmons of Great Britain Yeclaring what are 
; their Rights," Sir, if the argument of moderate men 
«23.07 * goes 
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goes to any thing, it is to this. To be ſure, it was 
| haſty, raſh, and unadviſed in a Right Hon. Gentle- 
man to broach a doctrine which many think to be un- 
conſtitutional ; but for God's ſake let it. reſt there, 
Don't ftir the queſtion : for there are differences of 
opinion, and much miſchief will enſue. Sir, I wiſh thoſe 
who are of a different opinion to ſay ſo, and to ſtate; the 
grounds of that opinion. Either this thing is right, or 
it is wrong. This doctrine is conſtitutional or unconſtitu- 
tional. We have voted the temporary incapacity of the 
King; and if the Right Hon. Gentleman's doctrine is 
true, every moment we ſpeak in debate, we violate the 
inalienable hereditary Rights of the Prince of Wales. 
And ſhall we, inſtead of deciding upon the merits, re- 
fort to a ſubterfuge, and flinch from the queſtion ? God 
forbid we ſhould ſo negle& our duty. The eyes of the 
public are apon us. The anxiety of all men is beyond 
example, and nothing leſs than a deciſion in ſuch a 
caſe will do. But, Sir, this is not the only inſtance 
in which the Prince of Wales has been groſsly libelled. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman has too clearly ſtated gp 
approaching change of Miniſters for any man living to 
. miſunderſtand him; but here alſo, I truſt in God, he 
will be diſappointed ; and I thank him for ſo fair and 
ſo early an ave wal as he has made. | 
Sir, To ſuppoſe for one moment that his Royal | 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales ought to give, or will 
give his confidence to any man but upon public and 
patriotic grounds, is rank Toryiſm. Tell not me of 
the Runnimede Pillar, of Whig Clubs, Blue Coats 
and Buff Waiſtcoats; all the doctrines I have lately 
heard, are thoſe of Toryiſm run mad. 1 
It has pleaſed Providence to afflict us with a very 
heavy, though a temporary, and I truſt a ſhart cala - 
4 g mity. 
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mity. At a time when the King was the moſt beloved 
Monarch that ever ſat upon the throne of this or any 
other kingdom, at a time when the Miniſter enjoyed 
the confidence of the Crown, of both Houſes of Par. 
liameat, and of at leaſt nineteen out of twenty through - 
et the nation—at a time when the character of Great 
Britain throughout Europe, and throughout the world, 
food higher than at any event of the-moſt brilliant 
periods of our hiſtory—at ſuch a time, hen the peo- 
ple almoſt univerſally deprecate the moſt diſtant idea 
of a change of Adminiſtration, to affirm in this Houſe 
that the Miniſter poſſeſſed not, and deſerved not to 
poſſeſs the confidence of his Royal Highneſs, is a 
Abel upon that great and exalted Perſonage, which 
ought not to paſs unnoticed ir, it will, it muſt, be a 
recommendation to a Prince of the Brunſwick line, 
that the Miniſter is not a gambler, a ſwindler, a 
Harper, or a cheat. It muſt be a recommendation to 
a Prince of the Brunſwick Line, that the Miniſter 
_Tpends not his time in gaming-houſes or brothels, but 
| Hh the faithful and honeſt diſcharge of the laborious 
duties of his office. —It muſt be a recommendation to 
« Prince of the Brunſwick Line, that the Miniſter 
3s ſapported, as I truſt he will be this morning, by a 
majority of honeſt and independent men, whom a pub- 
ic notification of his ſpeedy removal cannot warp— 
1. cannot warp them; becauſe if it were true, ſuch an 
Intimatios, though it might afflict, would not in- 
timidate them; but I for one will give no credit ta 
It,—It muſt be 2 recommendation to a Prince of the 
"Honft of Brunſwick, that men of bold and deſperate 
minds, men bankrupt in fortune and in fame, did not 
"fort to his ſtandard— And I again repeat, Sir, that 
w infavacc thus irregularly any deſign in the Prince 
1 < to 
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to diſmiſs the popular Miniſter of his Royal Fa- 
ther, is groſsly to libel his Royal Highneſs. Have 
Gentlemen oppoſite to me forgot their Whig doc- 
trines and their Whig principles ?—The Miniſter 
muſt have the confidence of the Crown, the confidence 
of Parliament, and the confidence of the People. 
Upon theſe grounds he has hitherto been ſupported— 
upon theſe grounds he will continue to be ſupported— 
truſting, as I do, that he will ſerve the Prince with the 
ſame fidelity and ſucceſs that he has ſerved our be- 
loved Sovereign, until it ſhall pleaſe God to permit 
his Majeſty to reaſſume the Government of his King« 
dom. —But, without looking to the right or to the 
left, to the Miniſter who now is, or to the Miniſter 
who hereafter may be, as an honeſt man, acting in 
behalf of the People, I am bound to aſſent to or 
diſſent from a plain, but by no means an abſtract pro- 
poſition—a propoſition which, in point of fact, net 
the Right Hon. Gentleman below me, but the Right 
Hon. Gentleman oppoſite to me, has brought under 
diſcuſſion; and I moſt heartily give my vote againſt 
your leaving the Chair, and will as heartily vote for the 
Reſolutions, ; 
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- » Abingdon, 


E. L. Toveden, Eſq; 
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William Drake, n. Eſq; .| 
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Aldborough, Sufolk. 
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Pon the Pueftion. : | AcainsT the Dueftion, 


. Appleby. 
Mon. J. 1. Gower | 
Armndel. 


Thomas Fitzherbert, Eſq; 
Richard Beckford, Eſq; 


; Aſpburton. a 
Robert Mackreth, Eſq; | 
; Hyleſury. 
Sir Thomas Halifax | William Wrightſon, Eſq; 
a Barnſtaple. 
William Devaynes, Eſq; | John Cleveland, Eſq; 
| Bath. 

Lord Viſcount Bayham | Abel Moyſey, Eſq; 

| HBeaumaris. 
Sir Hugh Williams, Bart. | 

Bedfordfpire. 
Earl of Upper Offory 
Hon. St. Andrew St. John 
Bedford. 
Samuel Whitbread, Eſq; | William Colhoun, Eſq; 
e Bedwin. 

Marquis of Graham 
Lieutenant-Colonet Manners | : 

rt Beeralfton. 

| | Lord Viſcount Fielding 
Berkſhire. 


George Vanſfittart, Eſq; 
Henry James Pye, Eſq; 
Borwick, 


| Hon. General Vaughan 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. 


| Beverly. ; 
vir James Pennyman, Bart. | 


17 1 
For the Reeftion, Acuson. 
Bewdley, 
Lord Weſtcote =: 
: * Caſtle. 
William Clive, Ef 
Henry Strachey, Ela: 


Blechinghy. | 
E John Kenrick, Eſa; 


Bodmyn. 


Sir John Morſhead, Bart. 
Thomas Hunt, Eſq; 


Boreughbridge. 
Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. || Viſcount Palmerſton — - 
Boſfincy. | 
Matthew Montagu, Eſq; | 
Hon. Charles Stuart | 
Boſton. 
I Sir Peter Burrell 
Bractlyy. 8 
Col. Egerton | 
Timothy Caſwall, Eſq; | | 
Branber. 
Sir H. G. Calthorpe, Bart. | 
Major Hobart 
Breconſbire. 
| Sir Charles Gould 
Brecon. 
| Charles Gould, Eſq; 
Bridgenerth, | 
J. H. Browne, Eſq; | Thomas Whitmore, Eſq; 
Bridge water. | 
Sir Alexander Hood, K. B. | 3 
Robert Thornton, Eſq; e "LO 
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Fon the Dueftion. | AcainsT the. Bueftion. 


. Briſtol. 
Matthew Brickdale, Eſq; | 
Buckinghamſhire. 
Rt. Hon. W. W. Grenville | 
72 Buckingham, 
Edmund Nugent, Eſq; [ 
l Callington. 
John Call, Eſq; | 
2 b Calxe. 
Joſeph Jekyll, Eſq; | 
4 | A Cambridgeſbire. 
Philip Yorke, Eſq; 1 


Cambridge Univerſity. 
Right Hon. William Pitt 
Earl of Euſton 


| Cambridge, Town of 
Francis Dickens, Eſq; 1 
” | Camel: ore. 
James Macpherſon, Eſq; 
1 ; Sir Samuel Hannay, Bart. 
Canterbury. 
Gipps, Eſq; * 
| Charles Robinſon, Eſq; 
| | h co 
© | Sir Herbert Mackworth, Bart. 
Cardiganſpire, 
| Earl of Liſburne 
I John Campbell, Eſq; 
| Carliſle. . . : 
John Chriſtian, Eſq; | Rowland Stephenſon, Eſq; 
Caermarthes. 
| John G. Phillips, Eſq; 
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For the Queſtion. | AcainsT the Queſtion. 
| Caſftle-Rifing, © 
Walter Sneyd, Eſq; 
Charles Boone, E q: | | 
Cheſhire, 
Sir R. S. Cotton, Bart. | John Crewe, Eſq; 
Cheſter, 


Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq; 
R. W. Bootle, Eſq; . 
Chriſtchurch, 
Sir John Frederick, Bart. 
+ | Hans Sloane, Eſq. 
Chichefter 7 
George W. Thomas, Eſq; | 


Chippingham, ' 
George Fludyer, Eſq; James Dawkins, Eſq; 
Cir enceſff, er 3 
Lord Apſley 
Richard Maſter, Eſg; 
Clitheroe, 
Thomas Liſter, Eſq; 
John Lee, Eſq; 


Cockermouth, | 
: J. Clarke Satterthwaite, Eſqz 


| Humphrey Senhouſe, Eſq; 
Colchefter,: 
I ] Sir Robert Smyth, Bart, 
| Corff Caſtle, | 
John Bond, jun. Eſq; 
Henry Bankes, Eſq; 
' Cornwall, 
Sir William Lemon, Bart. | Sir Wm, Moleſworth, Bart. 


Coventry, 


Sir Sampſon Gideon, Bart, 
John Wilmat, Eſq; 
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| Fog the Queſtion. | AcarysT the Pueftion. 
"9 : Cricklade, 
- Robert Nicholas, Eſqz ] John Walker Heneage, Eſq; 
Cumberland, 


Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 
William Lowther, Eſq; 


Dartmouth, 
Richard Hopkins, Eſq; | 


Denbighſhire, 
| Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart. 
Denbigh, 
I Richard Myddleton, Eſq; 
Derbyſeire, 
| Lord George Cavendiſh 
Edward M. Mundy, Eſq; 
Derty, 
Lord G. A. H. Cavendiſh 
Edward Coke, Eſq; 
: | Dewvonſtire, 
John Rolle, Eſq; | John Pol. Baſtard, Eſq; 
Dierſeiſbire, 
Frazicis John Browne, Eſq; | 
a Dore beſter, 


Hon. George Damer 
William Ewer, Eſq; 


Dover, 
Robert Preſton, Eſq; 1 
: Dewnton, : 
Robert Shaftoe, Ra; Hon. W. S. Conway 
Droitwich, 


Hon. Andrew, Foley 
Edward Winnington, Eſg; 


1 


For the Queſtion. | AocainsT the Queſtion, 4 
Dunwich, I 
Barne Barne, Eſq; | Sir G. W. Vanneck, Bart. | 


Durham, County of, 1 
| Sir John Eden, Bart. 1 
' Durham, 1 


John Tempeſt, Eſq; 2 
Wm. Henry Lambton, Eſq; 


Eaſt Loce, 
Alexander Irvine, Eſq; 
Lord Viſcoun: Belgrave 


St. Edmund”s Bury, 


— . _ 
_ — 
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Lord Charles Fitzroy | Sir Charles Davers, Bart. | 
| Eex, 1 
Thomas B. Bramſton, Eſq; | x 
Eveſham, 1 
Sir John Ruſhout, Bart. x 
Charles W. B. Rouſe, Eſq; 3 
: Exeter, | b 

John Baring, Eſq; | Sir C. W. Bampfylde, Bart. q 
Eye, | 

General Phillipſon | 
Major General Bathurſt | 
Flintſpire, | 

| Sir Roger Moſtyn, Bart. i 

; Flint, i 
Major W, Williams [ | | | 
| Fowey, i 
Philip Raſhleigh, Eſq; | 
Hon. Richard Edgecumbe | 
Satton, | ; | 

James Fraſer, Eſq; 1 8 V | 


| St. Germain's, 1 
John James Hamilton, Eſq; | | 
Samuel Smith, Eſq; | 


E782” J- 


. For the Queſtion. | AGAINST the Queſtion, 
Glamorganſpire, 
Charles Edwin, Eſq; | 
Glouceſterſbire, 
Hon. Capt. Berkeley ; 
Glouceſter, 
| john Webb, Eſq; 
h Grampound, 
Francis Baring, Eſq; | | 
Grantham, 
George Sutton, Eſq; | | 
| Eaſt Grimfoy, 


John Harriſon, Eſq; 
Dudley Long, Eſq; 


Eaſt Grinſtead, 


| George Medley, Eſq; [ 
Guildford, 
| Hon. Thomas Onflow | Hon. General Norton 
|þ : Hampſhire, 
\ Robert Thiſlethwaite, Eſq; | Jervoiſe Clarke Jervoiſe, Eſq; 
Harwich, 
John Robinſon, Eſq; Ht 
8 Haſlemere, 
John B. Garforth, Eſq; 
John Lowther, Eſq; 
Haſtings, 
John Stanley, Eſq; 
John Dawes, Eſq; 
| Helſton, 
James B. Burgeſs, Eſq; | Roger Wilbraham, Eſq; , 
Herefordſbire, | 


Right Hon. Thomas Harley | Sir Geo. Cornwall, Bart. 
9 


19 1 
For the Queſtion, | AGAINST the Queſtion, 


Hereford, 


John Scudamore, Eſq; 
James Waleyn, Eſq; 


Hertfordſpire, 
Lord Viſc. Grimſton | William Plumer, Eſq; 
Hertford, 
Baron Dimſdale 
John Calvert, Eſq; 
t Heydon, 
Lionel Darell, Eſq; | 
Heyteſoary, 
IW. P. A*Court, Eſq; 
Higham Ferrers, 
| Right Hon. F. Montagu 
Highworth, 
Sir C. F. Ratcliffe, Bart. Will. Evelyn, Eſq; 
a | Hindon, 
Will. Egerton, Eſq; | 
Honiton, 91 
Rt Hon. Sir G. Yonge, K B. | Sir Geo. Collier 
Horſham, 
er. Crutchley, Eſq; | 
hil. Metcalfe, Eſq; 
Hunting donſbire, | 
Lord Viſc. Hinchinbroke | Earl Ludlow 
Huntingdon, 
Sir Walter Rawlinſon . 


\ 


Ucbeſter, 
Benj. Bond Hopkins, Eſq; 
Geo. Sumner, Eſq; 


E 2a 


John Willett Payne, Eſq; © 


— — — 
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For the Queſtion. | AcainsrT the Queſtion, 


Ipſwicb, 
Charles Alex. Crickett, Eſq | William Middleton, Eſq; 


St. Ives, 
Will. phat Eſq; | 
Kent, 
Hon, Charles Marſham | Filmer Honeywood, Eſq; 
King's Lynn, 
Hon. Horatio Walpole 
. King ften-upon-Hull, 


Sam. Thornton, Eſq; 
W. Spencer Stanhope, Eſq; 


* Knareſtorough, 
Lord Viſc. Duncannon 
Lancaſpire, 


John Blackburne, Eſqz I Thomas Stanley, Eſq; 


Lancaſter, 


Sir Ges: 5 ES ty 
Ab. Rawlinſon, Eſq; 


” ax 


Launceſton, © 1 
Lord Arden | | Sir John Swinburne, Bart, 


122199 4096 Leiteſerſpire, 
John Peach Hungerford, Eſq; 
Will. Pochin, Eſq; | 


Leiceſter, | 
Colonel Macnamara - 12 
Charles Lor. Smith, Eſq; | 


Leominſter, 
wh Hunter, Eſq; 


enn A. Curzon, Eſq; | | | 
: Leſteard, 


Hon. Edward James Eliot 
Hon. John Eliot | 


For the Queſtion. 


C341 
| AcainsT the Queſtion. 


Leſtwithiel, 


John Thomas Ellis, Eſq; 


Thomas Kempe, Eſq; 


| Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


Lewes, 


| Hon. Henry Pelham 


Lincolnſhire, 


John F. Cawthorne, Eſq 


Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq; 


Sir Watkin Lewes 


Sir John Thorold, Bart. 
Cha. Anderſon'Pelham, Eſq; 


Lincoln, 


3 | Hon. R. L. Saville 
4 


Litchfield, 
| George Anſon, Eſq; 


Liverpool, 


| Lord Penrhyn 


London, 


Nathaniel Newnham, Eſq; 
John Sawbridge, Eſq; 


Ludlow, I 


Lord Clive 
Richard P. Knight, Eſq; 


Luggerſpall, 
Geo. Aug. Selwyn, Eſq; 
Nath. W. Wraxall, Eſq; 


Hon. Thomas Fane 
Hon, Henry Fane 


Robert Colt, Eſq; 
George Roſe, Eſq; 


Matthew Bloxam, Eſq; 


John Strutt, Eſq; 


Lyme Regis, 


Lymington, 


Maidſtone, 
| Clement Taylor, Eſq; 


Malden, | 
| Sir Peter Parker, Bart, 


— — —— 


—ä—— _ 
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Fos the Dueftion., [ AcainsT the Queſtion. 
; Malmeſoury, — 
| Lord Viſcount Melbourne 


Lord Viſcount Maitland 


Malton, 


) Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
William Weddell, Eſq; 


| Marlborough, 
Earl of Courtown | 
Sir Philip Halles, Bart. | 
| ' Marloau, 
Sir Thomas Rich, Bart. - | William Clayton, Eſq; 
St. Mawes, 
Hugh Boſcawen, Eſq; 
William Young, Eſq; _ | 
| . | St. Michael, 
Chriſtopher Hawkins, Eſq; | David Howell, Eſq; 
. Midburſt, 
Henry Drummond, Eſq; | Edward Cotsford, Eſq; 
Middleſex, Els 
William Mainwaring, Eſq; | 
Milbourne Port, RY 
Lord Muncaſter I Colonel W. Popham 
; _ © Mintchead, 
Robert Wood, Eſq; _ 
E Meonmouthſhire, + 
Major General Rooke I John Morgan, Eſq; 
| | Monmouth, 
Marquis of Worceſter | 
TH Most gomeryſbiro, 
William Moſtyn Owen, Eſq; 
Montgomery, | 


| Whitſhed Keene, Eſq; 


+ 9 
For the Queſtion, | AGaiNnsT the Queſtic u. 


Morpeth, 
Peter Delme, Eſq; 
I Sir James Erſkine, Bart. 


Newark, 


Lieut. Col. John Sutton 
Lord Mulgrave 


i Newcaftle-under Lyne, 
Sir Arch. Macdonald 
Richard Vernon, Eſq; 


* Newcaſtle upon-Tyne, 
Charles Brandling, Eſq; | Sir Matt. W. Ridley, Bart. 


Newport, Cornwall, 
] Sir John Miller, Bart, 


Newport, Hants, 
Hon. John Townſhend | Edward . TY 


Newton, Lancaſhire, 
Thomas Brooke, Eſq; | Thomas P. Leigh, Eſq; 


* 


REY 


Newton, Hants, 


Her Barrington, Eſq; 
ark Gregory, Eſq; 

Norfolk, 
Sir John Wodehouſe, Bart. | Sir Edward Aſtley, Bart. 


Northallerton, 
Henry Peirſe, Eſq; 
Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; 


Northamptonſhire, 
Sir James Langham, Bart. | Thomas Powys, Eſq; 


Northumberland, 


Sir William Middleton, Bart. 
Charles Grey, =Y 


Norwich, 
Hon, Henry Hobart | Rt. Hon. W. Wyndham 


222 —— 
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For the Queſtion. | AcainsT the Queſtion, 


Noeltingbamſbire, 
Lord E. C. Cav. Bentinck 
C. Medows Pierpoint, Eiq 


Nottingham, 
Robert Smith, Eſq; | Dan. P. Coke, Eſq; 


Oakhampton, 
Humph. Minchin, Eſq; | Lord Viſc. Malden 


Orford, 
| Hon. G. Seym. Conway 
Oxford/pire, 
| Lord Charles Spencer. 


Oxford, 


Lord Robert Spencer. 
Hon. Pereg. Bertie 


Oxford Univerſity, 
Sir William Dolben, Bart. | Francis Page, Eſq; 


+ Pembroke, 
| Hugh Owen, Eſq; 
Penrhyn, 
| Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. 
Peterborough, 


Richard Benyon, Eſq; 
Hon. Lionel Damer 


Petersfield, 
Lord Viſcount Downe 
William Jolliffe, Eſq; 
Plymouth, 
Robert Fanſhaw, Eſq; | John Macbride, Eſq; 


Plympton, 
John Stephenſon, Eſq; 
John Pardoe, jun. Eiq; 

Pontefrad, 


John Smyth, Eſq; 
William Sotheron, Eſq; 


1 %] 


Fox the Dueftion. | Acains? the Queſtion, 
2s : Poole, | 
William M..Pitt, Eſq; Mich. A. Taylor, Eſq; 
Portſmouth, | 
Hon. W. Cornwallis . ] Sir Harry Featherſtone, Bart. 
Preſton, 
Sir Henry Houghton, Bart. | Right Hon. Gen. Burgoyne 
Queenborough, 
George Bowyer, Eſq; s 
John Aldridge, TH | 
Radnerfoire, 
Thomas Johnes, Eſq; | 
Reading, 2 
Francis Anneſly, Eſq; | ; 
/Richard A. Neville, Eſq; a 
Eaft Retford, 
Earl of Lincoln Wharton Amcotts, Efaz 
Richmond, 
Earl of Inchiquin 
- | Sir Grey Cooper, Bart. 
Rippon, 8 
| William Lawrence, Eſq; 
F Rochefter, ; 
Sir Charles Middleton, Bart. | 
New Romny, 
John Henniker, - Eſq; 
ich. Joſeph Sullivan, Eſq; 
| Rutlandſoirs, 
George B. Brudenell, Eſq; | Gerard Noel Edwards, Eſq; 
| Ryze, | 
Right Hon, C.W. ö William Dickenſon, Eſq; 
peaker | 
Ryegate, 


William Bellingham, Eſq; 
Reginald Pole Carew, Eſq;. 


* 


* } 


— 


nee — 
8 ———  —— — 


3 t „ Ah 


Pon the ve. „ AcarinsT the Luefion, 
$197” 0 8 alep, 
you neues n wing 
Nn N * TS Salas, 
52 85 I Major Lemon 
Sandwich, 
Phil 3 Eſq; | = 
-Charles Brett, Eſq; | 
New barum, | 
Hon. W. H. Bouverie | William Huſſey, Kia; 
Ola Sarum, © 


Right Hon. J. C. Villiers 
George Hardinge, Eſq; | 


| Scarbdrough, 
Earl of Tyrconnell nn 
Geoage Oſbadelſton, Eſq; | 


* 


Seaford, 
55 | Sir Godfrey Webſter] 
| Shafteſpury, 
Hans W. Mortimer, Eſq; . 
John Drummond, Eſq; 
Shorcham, 
John Peachey, Eſq; 1 
Shrewſbury, 
John Hill, Eſq; 1 
8 Somerſerſtive, 
Edward nr Eſq; - . . 
Southampton, y 
ah 3 Eſq; | | 
James Ampatt, Elqg | 1 
' Southwark, 


Henry Thornton, Eſq; q 
Paul Le Meſurier, Eſq; e 
Staffordfpire, * 
Far! Gower * 

Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. 


* 1 
Fos 13+ Queſtion. © j Aeanst. the Dieffien, 
'Stafford. 


Hon. Edward Monekton 
de R. B. Sheridan, Eſq; 


Stamford. 
Sir Geo. Howard, Bart. 
neu gr . 
971 1 Steyning. 
Hon, Richard Howard 


Stoelhridge. : 
James Gordon, jun. Eſq; - | T. Boothby W Bfaz J 
: * Sudbury." 
William Smith, Eſq; ] | 
John Langſton, Eſq; 


ow. W. vi 
0 8 o Suffolk. 
Sir John Rous, Bart. 


Joſeph Grigby, Eiq; e 4 | | \ 
Sur TY. | Wi 
Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. 1 Hon. William Norton 
4 fer 
Lord George Lenox N Hon. Thomas Pelham. 
iy "OY 
John Calvert, jun, Eſq; John Courtenay, Egg, 
| Tavifteck. 
I | Right Hon, R. Fitzpatrick 
A Lord John Ruſſell 
\ Taugtan. 


\ 


Alexander Popham, — f 
Sir Benjamin Hammett | 


Thetford. 
Sir Charles Kent, Bart. 11 91052 
George Jennings, Eſq; | 


Sir G. P. Turner, Bod. it Pp Man, 7 N 


—  —————— r Kůã̈çn 
- * 
I : 
* 


[ * 1 
Fox the Nah. | Aeli the Queftion. 


Tiverton. 
ele yo TIN 1 
- Hon: Calenet Phipps . 
* 5 
Robert Kingſmill, Ef 1 
| E Hon. e => 
Trure. | 
Hiley Addington, Eſq; | 
Cologel — ed i. | | 
Wallingford. 


Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. 


- Wartham, 


Thomas Farrer, Eſq; | John Calcraft, Big 
W, n. 
= _ Lawley, * k 1 
ir Geo. A. W. Shu 91 
Ob: NShuckburg 
| Warwick. - 
: | Robert Ladbroke, Eſq; 
Clemeut Tudway, E: 8 
. Robert Burton, Eſq; 
* 1 Ord, Eſq; 
. 
* Sir Henry Bridgeman, Bart. 
George 1 Eſq; 
\ . - 
Sir John Scott 
Honourable Thomas Thynne A 
Weſtbury. 
Samuel Eſtwick, Eſq; | 1 
John Madoeks, Eſq; | 


— 


ü 91 1 1 
Fon the Nins. Acarner e Leiten 
| V 2. . : 
Major John Scott * | | | 
James Adams, Eſq; _ 
We rise. 1 
E Ri ght. Hon. 0. J. CIS 
Lord | John Townſhend 
vue. 


TY Sir M. Le Fleming, Bart. 
John Lowther, Eſq; 


Wiymeath and ' Melcomb Regis. 


ht Hon, Welbore Ellis 
Wo Purling, Eſq; © 


% * 


Whichtorch. 
William Selwyn, Eſq; Lord Viſcount Middleton 
Wigaz. 3 
john Cotes, Eſa; 
Orlando Bridgeman, Eſq; 
* vie f 
Lord Herbert '1 
Winchelſea, 
John Neſbitt, Eſq; 


Winchitfer. 
Rich, Gammon, jun. Eſq; I Henry Petton, Elgs by 
. Findſer. 
Earl of Mornington "4 
 Woodfteck. 


Sir H. W. Daſhwood, Bart. | - nal * 
Francis Burton, Eſq; | . 


. eeefter five... . 
I Hon. Eduard Foley 
Wereefter, 
Samuel Smith, Eſq. 1 f F 
Wotton Baſſitt. 


Han. Colonel North 
Hon. Robert S. Conway 


nithag® yl. 7 QA Ms 
roi the Dueftion. | ASAINST the Dueftion, 
Chipping | 
Robert Waller, Eſq. 21023 ade] » 
. 
Sir 280 ao” 


4883 2 ug * 


y . Hants, 


A ain 11 21 [hats Jer Sit 
r 45 Thomas Jer. Clarke, Eſq; 


zpia © Sth II 
key 
as Wie ee 5 * 1 ork, 


1 Slater Milnes, E151 1 Lord Colony 


MITE ©; CY DYC re:194 © 5 


8 „Hoge ST AND. 


: a 1 
{916 aamn92! Ann. 


| | George Skeene, EW 


Aberdeen, c. 
I | | Sir David Carnagie, Bart. 


Lord b. ben 


Sir James Duff, Bart. 
Pat. Home, Eſq; | 45 
cia e 
Burnet Abercrombie; El, * 


8 Crail Pittemween, Se. 
- John Aultruther, Eſq 
Ge Dandee, Se. 1 17 4 
"| George Dempſter, Eſq; 
: | | Dun bart „ Glaſgow, fc, 
Nay Campbell, 1 


7 2 Ws 
von the Queſtion, * 1 erte the DPueffion, 


e 
| Sir Robert Laurie, Bart. 
. Edinburghſbire 331 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas * 
Edinburgh, | ; 
Sir Adam Ferguſon, Bart. 
Elginfirt, 
Earl of Fife | 1 2 
| Fifeſpires 
Colonel Wemys ; | 1422 
|  Forfarſpirt, 
Archibald Douglas, Eſq; || | 
| X Haddingtofſpire, \ 
John Hamilton, Eſq; ; 
. Inverneſi pre, 
Lord William Gordon FE: +152 
. Inverneſs, 


Sir Hector Munro, K. 8B. 
Irvine, Inverary, Cc. 


Sir Archibald Edmondfton, | 2400 1571 
Bart. | | 
| KincarSufire, 3, 
Rob. Allardice Barclay, Eſq; | ! 
Kirkudbright Stewartry, 


-—- 


| Alexander Stewart, 10 
| Tinghorae, Se. 
Sir Charles Preſton, Bart, | 
Lanerkfhire, 
Sir James $. Denham, Bart. i 
| | Lauder, Se. þ- 4 * 
Colonel Fullarton ge 


* 
Me ade 


[1 
von el es. i AGAINST the "Duefion. 
rr 
uu — I 'Sir William A. Cunnyng- 
f f hame, Bart. : 
| 8 '* Nairaſire, : 
Alexander Brodie, Eſa; 1 eee 
. Ec. 
I Colonel Donds: : 
David Murray, Eſq; |} . 
Hon. General Murray 1 $ 
Renfrewſhire, 
John Shaw Stewart, Eſq; 
EY : ebe, . 
Francis H. Mackenzie, Eſq; 
 Rexdarghftire, 
Sir George Douglas, Bart; {| 
Salliri hire, 
Mark Pringle, Eſq; He 
. Salkirk, Ge. 
Major Moore 1 
Stirlingſbire, 
I Sir Thomas Dundas, Bart. 
Sutherlandſbire, 
Lieut. General Grant. 
Ld : Wigiwaſbire, 
Andrew M*Dowall, Eſq; © 14 
YE Teller acainsT the Queſ- 
Teller vox che Queſtion, tion, 
Tromas STEELE, Eſq; {| William Abu, Eſq; 
Member for Chicheſter. Member for Kinton, Bamff, 


&c. 


I-88 1 
Paired off ror the Queſtion, 


Buckingham, 
Right Hon. James Grenville | 
Calne, 
Right Hon. Iſaac Barre | 
| | Kirkwall, Cc. 
Charles Roſs, Eſq; | 


: Shropſhire, 
Sir Richard Hill, Bart $ 


Paired off acarnsT the Queſtion, 


Banbury, 
| Lord North 


Dumbartonſvire, 
| Keith Elphinſtone, Eſq; 
Wilton, | 
I Right Hon. W. G. Hamil- 
as | 
 Winchelſea, 
| William Nedham, Eſq. . 


MajoxiTY in Favour OF THE RIGHTS OF THE 
PEOPLE, SIXTY-FOUR, 


- 


N- The 
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The following Gentlemen, who were prevented by IIl- 
neſs, &c. from attending the Houſe, on Tueſday the 
16th Inſtant, voted for and againſt Mr. DemesTsR's 
Motion for an ApDREss to the PRINCE of WaALEs, 
on Monday, the 22d Inftant, 


For the Motion. | AcainsT the Motion, 


Sir C. Sykes, Bart. Beverley | Lord Beauchamp, Orford, 
Henry Cruger, Eſq; Briftes. | 
ohn Parry, Eſq; Carnarvonſpire. 
,dmund Baſtard, Eſq; Dartmouth. 
Henry Addington, Eſq; Devizes. 
Edward Bearcroft, Eſq; Heidon. 
William Chaytor, Eſq; Heydon. 
Lord Kenſington, Ha verford met. - 


Thomas Gilbert, Eſq; Litchfield, 


Lord Wenman, Oxfordſhire. 

Richard Barwell, Eſq; St. Ives. 
Charles Ambler, Eſq; Saltaſb. 

Sir John Honeywood, Bart. Steyning. 
Sir John Duntz, Bart. Tiverton. 
William Lygon, Eſq; Worcefterſhire. 
P. P. Powney, Eſq; Winder. 


The following Gentlemen have been prevented by Illneſs, 
from attending the Houſe, during the preſent deſſion. 

Sir lex Pe ton, Bart. Cambridechire. 

Paul Orchard, Eſq; Callington. 155 

Nathaniel Smith, Eſq; Rochefler. 


Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. Somerſetſhire. 
J. . Luttrell, Eſq; Minehead. 


, 


NEW 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Printed for Joun STOCK DALE, 
———  ____ 
NEW PAMPHLETS os te REGENCY, 


FYONSIDERATIONS on the ESTABLISHMENT of « 
REGENCY. Price 18. 6d. 


PARLIAMENTARY OPINIONS of Lord Mansfield, 
Sir Dudley Ryder, Mr, Charles Yorke, Mr. William Beck- 
ford, &e. on the Choice of a REGENCY, or REGENT, 
with other Diſcuſſions on that intereſting Queſtion. Pr. 15. 6d. 


A TRANSLATION of ſuch Parts of the ROLLS of 
PARLIAMENT as are referred to in the Schedule annexed 
to the Report of the Committee appointed to ſearch for 
PrECEDptNTs, together with a Corr of CerTain Acrs 
of the PaxLIaMENT of SCOTLAND referred to in that Re- 
port. Price 28. 6d, . | 


REPORT of the Loxps Counter appointed to-exa- 
amine the Phyſicians who have attended His Majeſty during 
his Ilineſs, touching the State of his Majeſty's Health. 
Price IS, a . G , 0 - 1 

REPORT of the Phyſicians to the Commons, Price 1s. 


' A SOLEMN APPEAL to the Citizens of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, upon the preſent Emergency, Price 25. 


FOX againſt FOX, or POLITICAL BLOSSOMS of the 

* Right Hon. Charles James Fox. A New Edition, with a 
Poſtſcript, containing an Anſwer to the Brief Deductions, &c. 
Price 15. 6d, Hr - * 


2 ; 


The DEBATES of the LORDS and COMMONS during 
the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, in Three large Volumes, 8vo, 
Price 11. 15. half- bound and lettered, Or any of the pre. 
ceding Seſſions, Price 11. 18. each, : | 


PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE; or Member's and Elec- 
tor's complete Companion t Being an hiſtorical Account of 
the ſeveral Cities, Counties and Boroughs in Great-Britain'; 
their Right of Election; when they were firſt repreſented in 
Parliament, and the Numbers of Voters at each Place; with 

References to the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, for 
every Proceeding to be found in them, relating to Matters of 
Election, and Copies of the ſeveral Writs uſed at a General 

.& 22 : IX 7 12 - Re- . 


* 


— 
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Re- election; the Oaths taken by the Electors and the 
Elected; and the Oaths adminiſtered to the Repreſentative 
upon taking his Seat; with'#fulF Recitation of all the various 
Statuges- relating to the Election of Members; and the Suc- 
ceſſion of Parliaments from the Reſtoration. - In One large 
Volume; dvo, Price 78. in Boards. Face 


- | The RESOLVES of the COMMITTEE appointed to 
try tue Merits" of the Election for the County of GLOU- 
CESTER\, ia we Near 1777.' George Berkeley, Eſq; Pe- 
tĩttoner; William Bromley Cheſter, Eta; ſting Member. 
By Sir Cecil Wray, Bart. In One Volume, 8ro. Price 48. 
in Boards > F YE 
"The COMPLETE KITCHEN" GARDENER, and Hot- 
bed Forcer ; with the thorough. practical Management of 
Hot-Hoaſes,. Fire-Walls, and Forcing-Houſes, and the im- 
proved modern Culture of the Pinery Stoves, and Pine- 
Apples; being a thorough practical Diſplay of the. moſt 
capitaF Branches of Gardening in their General Culture, 
and apreecable to the preſent greatly improved modern Pro- 
ceſe, whereby that (moſt important - uſeful” Diſtrict, the 
Kircurn- Gaben, and all its Appurtenances of Hot» 
Beds, Hot-Houſes,” Hot- Walls, Forcing-Houſes, Pinery- 
Stoves, &c. and the Culture of their ſeveral various Prodoc- 
tions in ſuperior Perfection and greateſt Abundance, is fally 

. explainied, in a Manner never before done for general In. 
ſtruction, as requiring a particular diſtinct * 2 ; and. 
now frſt completely accompliſhed, from the Refult of above 

Fiſty Years daily practical Experience and Obſervation. By 

= John Abercrombie, Author of Every Man his own Gar- 


5 dener, commonly called Mawe's Gardener's Kalendar, but 
tte Work of J. A. only. Price 5s. bound, | 
- SAY The UNIVERSAL GARDENER'*s KALENDAR, and 

_ —— Syſtem of Practical Gardening; diſplaying the completeſt 
, , - -geneial Directions for performing all che various practical 
Works and Operations neceſſary in every Month of the Yeat, 
Ws .agreeabl y; to the preſent-molit improved ſucceſsfol Methods; 
* - with a comprehenſive Diſplay of the general Syſtem of Gar- 


- 


S 


dening in all its different Branches. Comprebending: the 

Eiteben-G aden, Fruit- Garden, Pleaſure-Ground, Flewer- 

Garden, Shrubbery, Plantations, and Nurſery, Green-Houſr, 

HFot-Houſe, and Forcing-Houſes, &c. By John Abercrombie, 
"upwards. of Fifty Years practical Gardener, and Author of 

* Every Man his own Gardener,” commonly called Mawe's 
(ns «aides, bay os Work of J. A. only. Price 3. 

;baund. BE- 73+ 3 |} Sis 5% a 
h 9 . * 


